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” HER MAJESTY'S THEATRE. 
RESUME OF THE SEASON. 
Concluded yw our last. 
rid BbAS Af 'bibeivations we we Shave’ oMtake will not occupy 
much space, As the season of 1851 must be counted among 
the most extraordinary in the annals of Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
“go must it be set down as one of the least happily directed. 


rise,spirit cand Liberality cquld hardly have been 

y the “subscribers ; but sounder , judgment might 
shsRinlenssiile have been. exercised in a vast. numberof in- 
stances, and a clearer and more decided line of policy through- 
out the seasow woulil|haye been ‘desirable. First, with regard 
to the department of prima-donnas, we would, ask—as many 





have asked, without receiving an answer—why so many ?— 


and still more, why so many in the same style and entrusted 
xen the same line of characters? For example, Mdlle. Caroline 
Dore Matt Madame Usalile;) gnd ‘Mdile., Nau,.as ‘light soprani, 
‘excellent, especially the first, who is young, pretty, and 
engaging in the bargain; as singers of bravura, are all good, 
especially the second, who executes passages with unsurpass- 
able ‘velocity in the bargain ; as useful artists, and practised 
‘) mausitians, ‘are all valuable} | especially the third, who is ac- 
‘quainted with the entire Italian repertoire in the bargain. 
But why three of them, when one would have done—unless 
. to treble the expenses? And why treble the expenses—unless 
to embarrass, the treasury ? But why embarrass the treasury ? 
Moreover, “ too many cooks spoil the broth ;” and, moreoyer, 
not only’ spail the Broth, | ‘but foment jealousies and ill-feeling 
among themselves. One will perforce do the work of the 
others ; and so, as the quarrel proceeds, the pot-au-feu is upset ; 


“0 _the steak, as though placed upon a gridiron without ribs, falls 


into the midst of the flaming coals, and, instead of affording 
nourishment ‘and good cheer to the expectant guests, leaves 
nothing but four hissing corners to afflict. the ears and. mock 
the eyes of the contumacious cooks, when the sound. of the 
dinner-bell announces the hour of repast, and proclaims the 
appetites of the assembled Convives. We object to compari- 
sons ; but, were suggestion not impertinent in this place, we 
should take the liberty to suggest that Mdlle. Caroline 
Duprez (the first comer, and therefore, no offence to the other 
two eminent artists), whose real place was not the Opera 
Comique, like Madame Ugalde’s, nor the Theatre de la Nation, 
s like Malle, Nau’s, would have amply sufficed for the particular 

dine which suits her talent and should haye constituted’ her 
repertoire even in a great and highly respected establishment 


‘for by the brilliant and un-anticipated. Sophie Cruvelli}; not to 








like Her ot eee Theatre. Not, at the same tie, that we 
should have objected to the engagement. of Mdlle, ‘Nau, or 
some one else, her equivalent, as a substitute ,for,.Mdlle. Du- 
prez in case of illness, which would have been ‘in unison with 
Mr, Lumley’s usual munificent_policy in-the-direction-of his 
theatre—over. munificent, perhaps, for jhis . own ultimate in- 
terest.) | ‘This would: have “been entirely : satisfactory to the 
subscribers without the further engagement and the ineyitable 
sacrifice of the celebrated French artist, Madame. Ugalde. 

In another: and a higher department..the prodigality to 
which we have alluded was even more remarkable. We put 
it to a reasonable subseriber, who-might have-learned from 
the prospectus issued-in the before yt thesist of ab- 
solute-prima-donnas comprised’ Mdlle. Atboni,"Madame Fio- 4 
rentini, Madame Sontag, and. Mdlle. vie Cruvelli, whether 
he, would not, have: been . perfectly; content with this)bill of 
fare? Here were four admirable | ladies, in . different 
styles, all of whom should have been “ trump-cards” to 
Mr. Lumley’s hand at “whisht.” But when to these are 
superadded “Madanit)’ Barbieri) Nini, Maddemausidila | Alaymo, 
Malle. Parodi (whose noncoming, by the way,,was well atoned 


























name others who were not named,.each also in -her person an 
absolute first ‘* donna,” speculation is abashed,.and the “ why ” 
and “ for-what-object ” of their engagement leaves conjecture . 
tongue-tied. The only possible use of Mad. Barbieri Nini 
would be.fo#/sntiff Gut” Malle, "“Cruvelli; the only possible 
use. of Mdlle, Alaymo to <‘ snuffout” Mad. Barbiery; hna 
the only possible use of Mdlle. Parodi, who happily, remained 
in the United States, to “ snuff out” all three of them, As 
things turned out, this flux of prima donnas of the “ hors ligne” 
category turned out useful, since without ‘Mad. Barbieri Mr, 
Lumley would have beén'puzaled to thake'out the programmes 
of his “‘ play house ” nights; and without Mdlle. Sophie, es+ 
pecially during the last weeks, he would not have beem able to 
make them out at all. But an unforeseen accident does not 
sanctify an unwise policy ; and in: the teeththe ‘white, and 
pearly, and beautiful teeth—of the lovely prima.donnas, one 
and all; we must arraign theix company as Over+hunibered and 
superfluous. 

En fait of tenors, we have also objections | to urge—strong 
objections. There were too many,and-yet not enough for the 
work in. hand. Calzolari.and Gardoni, both capital, would 
each have done better in the absence of the other. Sims Reeve 
and Pardini were only in each others way, to the detriment of 
both. (Mind, reader, we are neither making nor ruminating 
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comparisons, which are altogether beside our present purpose.) 
Scotti, another tenor, a nonentity, was chiefly tasked with 
taking small parts from Mercuriali, a very capable second 
tenor ; while Poultier, an artist of eminence from the French 
Grand Opera, was of no utility whatever except in extracting 
tant from the treasury, which he extracted, and in the middle 
of the season “ cut his stick,” much to the regretof his sincere 
admirers, who regretted sincerely to have had so few oppor- 
tunities of admiring him. 

In another department, the basses, the ¢roupe was manifestly 
weak. Lablache, though a host in himself, was not enough 
for the purpose, and besides could not be expected to sing 
every night. Balanchi is a respectable artist; but to be a 
respectable artist is not necessarily to be a good bass; and 
Balanchi is not a good bass, since his lower notes are in- 
audible—Roceo to wit. Casanova would be better if he had 
a better voice, and could sing better. Scapini, who appeared 
in several parts of importance, which it would have been more 
prudent to have assigned to Lorenzo, is unfitted by physique 
and acquirement to occupy so high a part as that of primo- 
basso at Her Majesty’s Theatre. Of Lorenzo we have great 
hopes. He isa good actor, a zealous and eager artist, who 
only requires the practice and experience which time will 
doubtless confer, to reach an enviable position in his profession- 
Lorenzo is young, and, as we have said, we have great hopes 
of him. He is a good actor, a zealous artist, and an eager. 
He has ambition. Let him make that the rider to industry, 
and he will arrive full gallop at the goal, provided always he 
does not have a fall by the way-side. 

In another department, the barytones, weakness was less 
manifest. Coletti, like Lablache, is a host in himself, and, to 
boot, well received of the public. Massol is a comet of eccen- 
tric motion, brilliant and burning, and, to boot, well received 
of the public. Frederick Lablache is a ‘ chip of the old block,” 
and, to boot, well received of the public. To Ferranti we can 
only apply the words which the great Lord Bacon applied to 
himself in soliciting the Great Seal at the hands of King 
James, after the demise of Lord Chancellor Egerton—“ Gloria 
in obsequio”—not daring to promise Mr. Lumley on the 
part of Ferranti, as Lord Bacon King James on the part of 
himself—“ that if he (Ferranti) hold that place” — primo 
barytone — “his (Mr. Lumley’s) business shall not make 
such short turns upon him as it hath ; but when a direction is 
once given, it shall be pursued and performed ; and he (Mr. 
Lumley) “shall only be troubled with the true care of 4 
manager, which is to think what he would have done in chief, 
and not how for the passages”—since Signor Ferranti cannot 
yet execute the “ passages,” whatever he may do, and he is 
young, by and bye. Of the other barytones of the season haying 
said nothing, we need say no more. Have they not been 
chronicled in the Post, posted in the Chronic’e, and heralded 
in the News—“ daily ?” (no pun!) We have spoken thus 
generally, since our readers and the public have better taste 
of concretum than of abstractum. He that cannot see well, 





or :, — 
let him go softly, At the same time, we should be loath to 
deny that the waves of men’s affeetions—opera gubscribers as 
others—flow rather towards persons than things. 

Of the orchestra we can say that it is improved, though nat 
to the degree anticipated, Of the chorus we can say that it 
has retrograded, and beyond the degree anticipated. Of Balfe, 
the chef-d’orchestre, and director-general of the music, we can 
say, as we have been saying since 1846, that he has shown no 
less zeal than ability; no less readiness at his work than 
love of it; no less industry than amiability; no less 
decision than presence ; no less eare for his artists than respect 
for himself; no less pride in his position than independence 
in its maintenance ; no less fidelity to his director than affec- 
tion for his orchestra, the principal members whereof, headed 
by Tolbecque, Nadaud, Remusat, and other distinguished 
players, as a mark of their esteem and attachment, at the 
termination of the regular season, presented him with a testi- 
monial, in the shape of a handsome piece of plate, accompanied 
by speeches laudatory, congratulatory, and heartfelt. That 
Balfe is 4 favourite with his orchestra there can be no doubt ; 
that he is a favourite with the singers and other artists there 
can be no doubt; that he possesses every requisite to consti- 
tute a conductor and music director of the first class there can 
be no doubt; that he has proved the two first prupositions 
and established the last, by continued manifestations of zeal, 
activity, and talent, there can be no doubt; that he is an 
able musician, a prolific composer, and a great popular fa- 
vourite, there can be no doubt; that he has an European 
name there can be no doubt ; that he has, during six seasons 
of trying and unexampled difficulty (from 1846 to 1851, in- 
clusive), sustained that name without a spot or blemish, at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, under Mr. Lumley’s management, 
there can be no doubt ; and that he is an Englishman, or ra- 
ther an Irishman, there can be no doubt. With these con- 
victions then, which, inter alia, we entertain positively, we 
shall pay no attention, until the proper time arrives, to the 
report which has gone about of Balfe’s approaching secession 
from the post which he has so long and honourably sustained 
in the service of Mr. Lumley. All we can say, at the present 
moment, is—should the report be true, which we trust it may 
not be—it is to be hoped that Mr. Lumley will be able to find 
a more able servant, and one more devoted to his interests. 
For our own parts we wish he may get one. 

We have now to speak of the ballet—of the ballet, whereon 
Mr. Lumley has partially built the temple of his fame. The 
ballet, in regard to its personnel, has not been shorn of any of 
its ancient splendour. 

“Grates reddimus et sacramus hymnos!” 
Where the incomparable Carlotta Grisi is the sun, the system 
cannot fail of comets fiery and luminous, planets warm, of 
annules circular, of asteroids and satellites twinkling and 
refulgent ; where Carlotta Grisi is the moon, the sky cannot 
fail to be bathed in light, the concentration of her very beams ; 
nor has the system failed of comets, planets, annules, asteroids 
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and satellites ; nor has the sky heen dark, ‘An veré,” as Van 
ninus says in his dialogues, when he finds himself at a stand- 
still, qudm putas griginem vacui ?—how account for the void ? 
Verisimile est—verily, this sun, this moon, has had no place 
to shine, These comets, planets, asteroids, annules and satel- 
lites have had no place to move and dance in. They have 
beheld Carlotta, their sun, whirling in the solitude of M. Paul 
Taglioni’s embrace, through the pigmy pirouettes of a valse or 
magurka, They haye beheld their moon, Carlotta, streaming 
through the gymnasms of an unhelped and helpless styrienne. 
That sun, that moon—erst the centre of a luminous cycle, 
where many comets, planets, asteroids, annules and satellites 
danced and did it homage—sparkling, unattended, and for so 
brief a space that the eye of the spectator, through the micro- 
cosmic tube of opera glass and binocle, had scarcely time to fix 
its focus, and draw in the brightness, ere it vanished wing- 
wards, and was seen no more. To come down from the stars, 
lay aside the opera glass, and speak plain English—there was 
Carlotta for the ballet, but no ballet for Carlotta. The greatest 
dancer in the world was employed during a period of two 
months in executing, between the acts of the opera, or pre- 
vious to the fall of the curtain, every evening (at an enor- 
mous expense to Mr, Lumley) little more than a few frag- 
ments of antique ballets, and a few used-up and insigni- 
ficant pas de caractire, which might have been as well 
performed by the meanest of the Coryphées. The only new 
ballet in the course of the season was that we have already 
spoken of, L’I/e des Amours, for Amalia Ferraris, who had 
also the pick” of the dgnces in Masaniello, which, by the 
way, were’ magnificently got up, as were those in the Prodigo, 
in which Rosati had the lion’s share in the part of Lia generally, 
and the pas de poignards in particular. But Ferraris and 
Rosati, though both dancers of the first class, had no more 
than this to do, while Fanny Cerito, a dancer of a still 
firster class, had positively nothing to do but flirt with her 
own shadow, and depart, after a few nights, with a migraine, 
At whose door must this delinquency be laid? Surely at that 
of M, Paul Taglioni, maitre de ballet, and premier danseur 
elect of Mr. Lumley’s establishment, whose duty, it would 
appear to the uninitiated, at a glance, was to have maintained 
Mr. Lumley’s ballet (which involves so vast an expense) in all 
its ancient glory by the seasonable and adequate production of 
novelties worthy the fame of the theatre and the reputation of 
the great Terpsichorean artists whose names added lustre to 
the prospectu. If the policy be to abandon the ballet hence- 
forth to the mediocrity and inefficieney, from which Mr. 
Lumley was the first to rescue it by raising it to a higher 
position than it has ever enjoyed in any other theatre in 
Europe, we should be sorry, very sorry, since the policy, we 
are convinced, would be a mistaken one, and calculated to 
deteriorate from the prestige of the theatre. In the evanes- 
cent and extraordinary reign of Jenny Lind, who engrossed 
the exclusive attention of the public for two seasons and part 
of a third, even to the exclusion of some more gifted than her- 





there was some reason for this neglect of the ballet, since no 
other attraction than the “Swedish Nightingale” was 
requisite to fill the theatre to overflowing. But now that the 
mania has subsided, and the subscribers and the public have 
eyes for all that is worth seeing, and ears for all that is worth 
hearing, the same excuse does not hold, and it beheyes the 
management to reconsider the present state of one of the safest 
and most enduring attractions of his theatre. Better first-rate 
dancers—prima donnas in short—than Carlotta Grisi, Cerito, 
Rosati, Amalia Ferraris, and Marie Taglioni ; a more admiray 
ble second dancer than Petit Stephan; younger, prettier, and 
cleverer coryphees than Rosa, Jullien, Lamoreux, Esper, Ause 
sandon, Dantoni, Kohlenberg, &c., &c., &e., could not be found 
throughout the length and breadth of Europe ; or a more active 
and promising premier danseur than M, Charles; or 9 more 
able and intelligent general dancer than M. Silvain, who has 
supported, with so much credit, the whole weight of the male 
ballet department during the playhouse nights; or a more 
thoroughly efficient regisseur than M. Petit; or a more dis- 
tinguished, talented, and zealous professor than M. Gosselin. 
With such forces under his control Perrot would have done 
wonders, and M, Paul Taglioni might, and will, we tryst 
next season, do likewise. Verbum sat. 

On the whole, however, allowing for every possible objec- 
tion, for every short-coming and superfluity, the season of 
1851 has been one of the most memorable, magnificent, and 
remarkable since Mr. Lumley first placed Her Majesty's 
Theatre in that exalted position it now holds among the lyrical 
establishments of Europe. The number of works absolutely 
new and original, and of works new to the theatre, is without 
precedent in the records of this or any other Opera. The 
production of Beethoyen’s Fidelio with Sophie Cruvelli, the 
young and brilliant representative of Leonora, would alone 
have made this season worthy of remembrance. 

And now having nothing more to say, with a word of strong 
acknowledgment for the highly efficient manner in which the 
general service of the theatre is performed before the curtain, 
under the zealous, intelligent, and long-experienced Mr. 
Nugent, and elsewhere under that of Mr, Fish, the very 
emblem of courtesy and obliging politeness, we bid adieu to 
Her Majesty’s Theatre until 1852, sincerely wishing it and 
Mr. Lumley a happy and prosperous new year, 

ares 
HERR JANSA. 

We are indebted to the recent political convulsions in the 
empire of Austria, to what will in all likelihood be the per- 
manent sojourn among us of the above-named eminent musiy 
cian. It is unnecessary for us to inform those who have been 
to Vienna who and what is Herr Jansa ; while those who have 
not, have already been instructed on the subject by Mr. Ella, 
director of the Musical Union, and other speculative and intel- 
ligent travellers, but especially Mr. Ella, The fact, however, of 
Mr, Jansa’s present residence in I.ondon deserves publishing, as 
one of interest and importance to the musicalworld at large 
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Herr Jansa was brought up to the bar and came to Vienna 
in 1817 to pursue his studies in the University of that capital. 
Having a great turn for music, and excelling especially, though 
an amateur, as a player upon the fiddle, Herr Jansa turned a 
cold eye to red tape and parchment, neglected the pandects, 
and gave almost exclusive attention to the science of sweet 
sounds, as manifested upon the four strings of the violin. In 
short, Herr Jansa’s right hand was rarely undivested of a bow, 
his left shoulder unpressed by a fiddle. The laws of nations, 
the canon law, the law ecclesiastical, the common law, and the 
law of the small courts, mere dead letters in the mind of Herr 
Jansa, who could perceive in them no harmony, and much less 
melody. And so, one fine day, he broke the barriers, escaped 
from the confines of University rule, and threw himself into 
the arms of the muse, swearing undivided and eternal affection. 

Those who are acquainted with the incidents connected with 
the social and artistic life of Beethoven will remember the 
Count de Brunswick as an intimate friend, wide patron, and 
dedicatee of the giant of the orchestra. The Count de Bruns- 
wick about this period of Herr Jansa’s life came across Herr 
Jansa ; or rather, Herr Jansa, about this period of the Count 
de Brunswick’s life, came across the Count de Brunswick, and 
either was well pleased with other; so much so indeed that 
the Count de Brunswick, a great amateur of quartets in 
particular and fiddle music in general, proposed to Herr Jansa, 
already a great player of quartets in particular and fiddle music 
in general, an engagement as his, the Count de Brunswick’s 
violinist, which he, Herr Jansa, accepted without preamble or 
palaver. Henceforth our young musician began to study com- 
position under the noted contrapuntist, Sechter, who explained 
to him the tetrachord, laid bare to his intelligence the binary 
’ roots, and exercised him in the campagne of fugue and canon. 
Jansa was an apt scholar, and having learnt in a few years as 
much as Herr Sechter could teach him, and more, namely, the 
art of composing (which the subtle contrapuntist may be 
affirmed to ignore)— 


“Tanto hic plus laudis Casare Cesar habet”— 


having learnt that, betook him in 1824 to shake off the fugal 
shackles and to accept an appointment, by imperial decree, as 
violinist of the band royal at Vienna, which appointment was 
almost immediately followed by two others, that of Professor 
of the violin, pianoforte, and composition to the Emperor's 
choir, and professor of the violin at the Conservatorium. He 
was also, at the same time, created honorary member of several 
of the Philharmonic Societies of Germany. 

The influence of Herr Jansa at Vienna in the triple capacity 
of solist, quartet player, and concert conductor, was benefici- 
ally proved and warmly acknowledged by the press and the 
public, the most eminent artists who went to Vienna to give 
concerts (among others Hummel, De Beriot, Thalberg, Artot, 
&c. &c.) invariably selected Herr Jansa as their chef d’orches- 
tre, his ability and known experience eminently adapting him 
for that part. Not the least interesting incident in Herr 
Jansa’s career was, that he enjoyed the honour of playing in 
the orchestra under the direction of the immortal Beethoven 
himself. 

Who that is interested in the seventeen quartets of Beet- 
hoven can fail to remember the name of Schuppanzich ? 
Schuppanzich—we love to repeat the name—was the director 
of the celebrated quartet party which first had the advantage 
of rehearsing the magnificent productions in manuscript, under 
Beethoven’s own superintendance, and performing them in 
public. Schuppanzich—we love to iterate that we repeat the 
name—was moreover, and better, the attached friend of 
Beethoven ; and was regarded by Beethoven and the con- 





noiseurs of Vienna as the best quartet player of his day. ‘‘ Hic 
solo (no pun,) vicit ab ingenio.” He died in 1832, and was 
succeeded by Herr Jansa, who, from that time to 1850 carried 
on the quartet parties which Schuppanzich had founded with 
the same players who had studied them under Beethoven’s 
personal direction ; and brought the performances to that 
state of perfection for which they have been so deservedly 
renowned, 

The compositions of Herr Jansa, most of which are pub- 
lished at Leipsic and Vienna, are very numerous, and consist 
of concert pieces for violin with full orchestra, duets, trios 
and quartets for stringed instruments, duets for pianoforte and 
violin, a trio for pianoforte, violin and violoncello, besides a 
symphony and other manuscript works. They are much 
esteemed by judges for their school, ingenuity and learning. 

In the spring of the present year Herr Jansa was dispatched 
by the Austrian government to the Great Exhibition in 
London to examine and report upon the stringed instruments 
of music, a proof of the high estimation in which he must 
have been held in his own country. In July a concert was 
announced for the benefit of the Hungarian refugees in 
London, at which Herr Jansa was invited to play, and for 
which he was requested to compose a duet for harmonica and 
pianoforte on popular Hungarian airs. The innocent part 
which Herr Jansa took in this charitable performance gave 
such offence to the Austrian Government that he was per- 
emptorily dismissed from that post which he had filled with 
so much credit for seven and twenty years; which sudden and 
unexpected change of circumstances has compelled Herr Jansa 
to establish himself in this metropolis, where, we trust, with 
a success to which he is so justly entitled, he may long con- 
tinue to prosecute his professional labours. 








SOME DOUBTS ABOUT CHERUBINI. 
(From a Sceptical Contributor.) 


We have been thinking about Cherubini and know not what 
to make of him. According to some, Cherubini was the 
greatest composer the world ever saw—according to some, he 
was a mere schoolmaster—according to others, a kind of medium 
between the two. We confess that we know hardly enough of 
him to venture a decided opinion of his merits. What we do 
know of him by no means puts him on a level with Bach, 
Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, or Mendelssohn—though 
we have heard him preferred to each and all of these, and by 
no mean authorities. Mr. Pe—— told us, once upon a time, 
that Cherubini’s opera, Medea, was one of the mightiest things 
in dramatic music, and Mr. P—— is a first-rate judge. Of 
Medea, we know the overture—the overture and nothing 
more. Our impression of this overture is of a mixed kind. To 
begin—we think it not a first-rate work. To compare it with 
the Zauberflote of Mozart, the Egmont of Beethoven, the Der 
Freischutz of Weber, the Faust of Spohr, or the Fingal of 
Mendelssohn, would be absurd. Where such things are, it 
must not be named. Although bold in style and masterly in 
conduct, it has the fault of prosiness, unpardonable in a 
musical composition. Certainly it gives no promise of anything 
great to follow ; it holds out no likelihood of the excellence 
which Mr. P—— predicates in favour of the entire opera. 
Then, again, we are told that Les Deux Journées, known in 
Germany as the Wassertrager, or ‘“ Water-carrier,” is the 
best comic opera since Mozart. Of this, again, we know but 
the overture, which we acknowledge to be worthy of any, 
master that ever lived. We have faith in the Deux Journées, 
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from the excellence of its overture ; but we are <n 
with any other part of the opera —a loss no doubt. hat else 
do we know of Cherubini?—The overture to Faniska, one of 
the quaintest and freshest outpourings of musical fancy—the 
overture to Lodoiska, at least twice as good as that of Kreitzer 
—the. overture to Anacreon, a brilliant, though overrated 
work—the overtures to Les Abencerrages, La Prisonniére, 
and L’ Hotellerie Portuguaise, none of which betray any striking 
qualities—the Requiem in C minor, a fine work, but by no 
means comparable to Mozart's, to which it has, nevertheless, 
been preferred—three violin quartets, works of great labour 
and research, shewing more of the pedant than the poet—and 
other compositions of less consequence. Except these, we 
know nothing of Cherubini, and yet we join others in ac- 
knowledging him one of the great masters of the art. What 
is there in these works that entitles him to such distinction? 
The quartet in C major, the Requiem in C minor, and the 
overtures to Les Deux Journées and Faniska, have certainly a 
portion of the “ divine fire,” but hardly sufficient to entitle 
Cherubini to the high position he maintains. After all, who 
thoroughly knows Cherubini? For the opinion of the French 
we care not greatly—for that of the Italians, not at all. 
Remain, Germany and England—and, even in these countiies, 
with rare exceptions, Cherubini is not merely unappreciated, 
but unknown. 

There was a singular mixture of selfishness and independence 
in Cherubini. He feared not to offend Napoleon, yet he left 
a letter from Beethoven unanswered! What was Cherubini 
in comparison with Beethoven? Ought not Cherubini to have 
felt honoured and flattered by the humble communication of 
the great symphonist? Ought he not to have welcomed it 
with ardour, and answered it with enthusiasm? Truly he 
ought—but heleft it unanswered. What an indignity to 
Beethoven! How his proud nature must have writhed under the 
infliction of such contumely! In that letter, moreover, Beet- 
hoven boldly styles Cherubini the most gifted living composer 
—a distinction which the great German must fully have been 
conscious none but himself could claim. Can you imagine, 
reader, an eminent musical composer to have lived and 
flourished, from the beginning to the end of BEETHOVEN’s 
career without once having been known to express the slightest 
interest in his works? Can you imagine it >—No—you can- 
not ; yet, such was the case. Cherubini was never heard to 
give utterance to one syllable of eulogy in favour of Beethoven. 
The fact is natural, but not the less true. It is somewhat 
odd, en revanche, that, often as we conversed with Mendel- 
ssohn about the works of the great composers, we do not 
recollect his having at any time alluded to Cherubini—and 
yet, Cherubini ranked as one of the foremost musicians of his 
time—a fact which none seem disposed to deny, while none 
seem inclined to illustrate it by examples from his works. 
Some strange fatality has divided Cherubini from the other 
great masters. We are constantly in the habit of citing 
Handel and Bach—Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven—Mendel- 
ssohn and Spohr ; but the name of Cherubini is excluded from 
this goodly company—it is a thing apart—an isolated great- 
ness—a malonty in solitude. We own we are sceptical on the 
subject. What we know of Cherubini does not warrant the 
praises that have been Javished on him. Moreover, in the 
symphony—the greatest test of musical genius—the most com- 
prehensive form that music can assume—Cherubini has pro- 
duced nothing that has survived him. One specimen alone 

roceeded from his pen—a symphony written expressly for the 
hilharmonic Society, and shelved ever since the first season 
of ‘its production. From which, we—judging from the 
ordinary tenor of Philharmonic policy—are inclined to suspect 








that it is among the best efforts of the composer. It has shared 
the fate of other things of the kind—it has been laid by and 
forgotten. Why does not Mr. Costa exert a little of his spirit 
of enquiry, and bring it to life for a season—with its equally 
abandoned companions, the one symphony of Clementi, and 
the one symphony of Woelfli! The announcement of any of 
these would be an attraction. 

M. Fétis tells us, in one of his articles on the autograph 
MSS. of Cherubini, that the reverence of the pupils of the 
Conservatoire was unprecedented ; his surliness of temper and 
brusquerie of manner were nothing—he was worshipped, 
This speaks volumes ; and yet his favorite pupils, Auber and 
Halévy—a man of consummate genius and a man of consum- 
mate drudgery, or in other words a man of genius without 
drudgery, and a man of drudgery without genius—bear no 
resemblance to him whatever; his manner has in no way 
influenced them. With Auber, a composer of a very original 
turn of mind, this is not surprising—but with Halévy, who 
has no fixed style, and whose music resembles everything, it is 
singular. At least we might have looked for a pedantic imita- 
tion of his master’s peculiarities ; but no—Halevy imitates all 
composers but one—and that one his preceptor—a fact, on the 
whole, irreconcilable with our experience of things in art. 
Has the style of Cherubini no charm ?—or is it that it differs 
not materially from that of Mozart, Haydn, and the other 
classical composers? We think not. We find in the few 
works of Cherubini with which we are acquainted, a marked 
and unmistakable character—a considerable flow of melody— 
a great command of harmony—a skilful use of counterpoint, 
and a masterly completeness, which render them, if not worthy 
of competition with the master-pieces of the greatest composers 
we have named, at least objects of interest to the jealous and 
enquiring musician. Cherubini is a riddle to us—a riddle we 
should like to solve, but do not exactly see how we are to solve 
it. We shall, perhaps, return to the subject, and, in the mean- 
time, endeavour to get a peep at some of his compositions. 

PyRRHUS. 

[‘* Pyrrhus” doubts prettily, and writes well; but we rise 
from a pertfsal of his essay with the conviction that he knows 
nothing of the subject of his enquiry.—Ep. M. W.] 








VICTOR HUGO'S TRAGEDY OF ERNANI. 


That exaggerated view of the laws of honour which was so 
prevalent in romantic Spain, and which forms the moral 
foundation of Victor Hugo's tragedy of Ernani is thus illus- 
trated by Sismondi, in his History of the Literature of the 
South of Europe :— 


“Tn the faithful picture of Spanish manners which Lope de V; 
has presented to us, the most striking and most incomprehensible 
feature is the extreme susceptibility of Spanish honour. The 
slightest coquetry of a mistress, of a wife, or of a sister, isan insult 
to the lover, the husband, or the brother, which can’ only be 
obliterated by blood. ‘This mad jealousy was communicated to 
the Spanish by the Arabians; its existence amongst the latter, 
and, indeed, amongst all oriental nations, may easily be accounted 
for, because it is in accordance with their national habits, They 
keep the female sex in close confinement; they never pronounce 
their names, nor do they ever seek any intercourse with them until 
they have them absolutely in their power. Indulging onlyemotions 
of love and of jealousy in their harems, they seem in every other 
place to forget the existence of the sex. The manners of the 
Spaniards are entirely opposite ; their whole lives are consecrated 
to gallantry, Every individual is enamoured of some woman who 
is not in his power, and makes no scruple of entering into the most 
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delicate intrigues to gratify his passions: The most virtuous 
hefoities inake assignations in the night-time at their chamber 
windows; they receive and write billets, and they go out masked 
to meet their lovers in the house ofa third person. So eompletely 
is this gallantry supported by the spirit of chivalry, that when a 
married woman is pursued by her husband or by her father, she 
invokes the first person whom she chances to meet, without know- 
ing him or disclosing herself to him, she requests him to protect 
her from her impertinent pursuers, atid the stranger thus called 
upon cannot, without dishonouring himself, refuse to draw his 
sword to procure for this unknown female a liberty perhaps 
criminal. He, however, who thus hazards his life to rescue the 
flight of a coquette, who has himself made many assignations, and 
written billets; would be seized with unappeasable fury if he dis- 
eovered that his own sister had inspired any pre with love, had 
entertained that passion for another, or had taken any of those 
liberties which are authorized by universal custom. Such a cir- 
cumstance would be 4 sufficient motive in his eyes to put to death 
both his sister and the mian who had ventured to speak to het of 
love. 

“The theatre of Spain everywhere affords us examples of the 
practical application of this singular law of honour. Besides 
Various pieces of Lope de Vega, many of those of Calderon, and, 
amongst others, Zhe Lady Spectre and The Devotion of the Cross, 
place in the clearest light the contrast between the jealous fury of 
a husband or a brother, and the protection which they themselves 
afford to any masked damsel who may ask it, who, as it often 
happéns, is oie of the identical persons they would have the 
greatest desire to restrain, ifthey had known her. But the argu- 
ment which a Castilian philosopher advances against these san- 
guitiary mantiers in a comedy of an anonymous author of the court 
of Philip IV. is still more extraordinary. A judge is speaking of a 
husband who has put his wife to death ;— 


“Our worldly laws he has obeyed, 
But not those laws which God has made ; 
My other self now is my wife, 
It is then clear that if my life 
I must not take, I cannot do 
That violence to her. *Tis true, 
Man very rarely can control 
The impulse which first moves his soul.” 


A singular morality, which would prohibit murder, only when it 
resembles suicide |” 


Much that appears exaggerated in Hugo’s remarkable drama 
becomes thus explicable and clear. 








MORE ABOUT LOLA MONTEZ. 


Paris, Oct, 2, 1851. 

As the time draws near when the old world is destined to 
be forsaken by as much of its grace and beautyits genius and 
its wit—as can be conveniently carried off, in the possession of 
one lady ; or to speak in plainer terms, as November draws 
near and the Countess of Landsfeld shows no symptoms of 
changing her mind on the subject of visiting America, the 
regrets of her friends become equalled only by the curiosity of 
the general public. Of the former class, the more sentimental 
may be seen with drooping eyes, and moustaches to match— 
moustaches which, for the want of the cire have fallen into 
the “yellow leaf”—hovering near the Place Vendome, and 
looking up at the lightless windows, that yet retain their charm 
on the principle of our old friend the 


‘* Vase in which roses have once beeti distilled.” 


That, the poet assures us, can never part with its perfume, 
though the flowers are no more. The wiser among those dise 
consolates qualify their despair with philosophy, as they do 
their coffee with cognac, ard may be seen any day sitting on 








the Boulevards deep in these respective mixtures: To consolé 
either class of admirers would be a vain attempt; so I will 
leave them ruthlessly to their fate; but to satisfy, to sore 
extent, the curiosity of the general public is an easiet matter. 
For their benefit, then, be the information that Lola’s daricing 
lessons are at an end ; that Marbille has anticipated the verdict 
of the Western World, and pronotinced her perfect ; and that 
a series of provincial atid other performances—better described 
as “ dress rehearsals "which have been occupying her for the 
last two or three weeks, are the immediate prelude to her 
departure. 

Everywhere during this recent “ pro "awhenever the 
boards have been fluttered by those infinitessitnal of feet—the 
most terrible consequences have ensued. Boulogne has lost its 
head if it ever had one $ and Brtissels its heart—if hearts cari 
really be lost or won. At Anvers the excitement took a novel 
turn. Poets and painters had poetized and painted poor Lola 
beyond all hope; at Anvets it was reserved for politicians to 
tender their homage. Liola’s reforming tendencies in Bavaria 
had not been forgotten, and her appeatance at the theatre 
attracted the liberal party in large numbers. It is doubtful 
whether upon this occasion they found their seats were more 
limited or sympathies more enlarged than usual, but it is 
certain that they found the presetice of & large number of the 
legitimate party not very conducive to their comfort. Accord- 
ingly, with “ Reform and Lola Montez” for a watchword, 
fierce onslaught was made upon the anti-reformers, who were 
very hutidsomely expelled from the theatre, after a pitched 
battle, conducted in a style which we of chivalrous sympathies 
are wont to admire, but which I have heard police magistrates 
characterise as “disgraceful to all parties concerned.” The 
performance then proceeded peaceably. At its conclusion, the 
audience; not satisfied with the wtsual demonstration of a 
civilized public—calling the favorite before the cuttain—waited 
at the doors in great crowds, and, without any hostile inten 
tions, “called her out.” Her appeatance among her myriad 
of admirers was the signal for what they call in England ‘'a 
— the ovation concludiug with three loud and lasting 
cheers. 

At Brussels there was a “scene” of another description, 
which may have found its way into the _— papers. The 
manager of the Hippodrome sent an ambassador to the Countess, 
offering her some extraordinary terms nightly to ride on 
horseback two or three times round the eircle. Her reply was 
characteristic ; drawing herself up to her full height, she 
examined the gentleman froth head to foot: “ What do you 
take me for, Sir? Do you know that I am a Grand Cross of 
the Order of Maria Theresa, that I am Countess of Landsfeld, 
that I have my entrées at the court of Bavaria, that I have 
married a man belonging to one of the most illustrious families 
of England! Know, Sit, that if I cultivate the art of danc- 
ing it is from taste, atid that it is an insult to think me capable 
of taking wages from a director of mountebanks.” Addirig— 
“If my friends or my husband were here you should wipe 
away this insult with your blood.” 





Forveigit. 


Jersey. Our {last three Musical Soirées, at the Queen’s 
Assembly Rooms, have been but indifferently attended, and 
though there are a number of musical persons in the town, 
and others who affect to be fond of tiusio, few have thotight 
ptoper to patronise English singers. The countenances of Sir 
James and Lady Reynett, ought to have secured 4 full 
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and fashionable attendance. Thursday, however, was an ex- 
ception ; the Room was full, under the patronage of Major 
Cuthbert and the Officers of the 15th Depot. Miss 
Rebecca Isaacs, who has filled the principal role of charac- 
ters in London and elsewhere, is very young, her voice is 
sweet and even, with a good volume, Which she takes care 
never to exert to the full. Her crescendo and diminuendo are 


‘good, and managed with judgment. Mr. Frazer, an old 


avourite, took us back to old Drury Lane, and the palmy 
days of Covent Garden. After,so many years of arduous 
labour, he comes to us with a veice unimpaired. Miss S. 
Lowe was introduced to us for the first time. Added toa 
personal appearance the most agreeable, she possesses a soprano 
voice of freshness and power, joined to a rapidity of execution 


that shows command of fine organs. Her cantabile singing 
is excellent, while her execution of foriture is brilliant. er 


‘ballad singing is almost faultless, while her ‘‘ Dearest Com- 


panions” and “ Regnava del Silenzio,” force us to acknow- 
ledge her pretensions to the higher school of art; and her 
interpretation of Sir H. Bishop’s far-famed ‘ Home, Sweet 
Home,” proved that though art has done much, nature has 
done her full share. In short, Miss Lowe is a charming and 
talented vocalist. Mr. Henri Drayton’s interpretation of 
Knight's ** Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep,” was greatly 
admired. Mr. Drayton is gifted with ‘a bass voice of 
more than average compass and quality. We hope to see the 
highly ‘deserving lessee, Mr. Charles Poole, supported by 
the inhabitants and visitors. No man could have exerted 
himself more than the manager of these Rooms has done, and 
we do sincerely trust he will receive the ample reward he so 
fully merits. Abridged from the Jersey Dress. 

New Yorx—The New Yorkers have at length heard the 
* Swan,” and we suppose little else will be talked of for some 
time to come. ‘There was an immeffte assemblage at Tripler 
Hall last night, to greet Miss Hayes on her first appearance ; 
every seat was full from the top to the bottom of the house. 
Uppertendom was there in throngs, and the no less appre- 


_ciative middle classes were to be seen in large numbers. The 


audience was indeed a brilliant onemade up of the fashion, 
beauty, and talent of the great metropolis. The enthusiasm 
on the occasion was overwhelming, and on the appearance 
of the fair vocalist, the stage was literally strewn with 
flowers ; bouquets were to be seen flying from all parts of the 
house, and when at length the shouting and clapping of 
hands had ceased, the accompaniment was struck up, and 
Miss Hayes commenced the “ Ah mon fils ” in a clear, firm and 
subdued voice that commanded a silence almost as painful as 


chad been the thunders of applause that had just preceded, At 


the conclusion of this performance her auditors appeared per- 
fectly enraptured ; another shower of bouquets followed, and 
the bravas and clapping of hands were almost deafening ; and 
some of the more enthusiastic expressed their approbation by 
sundry bursts of feeling which we can hardly find words to 
describe. These evidences of satisfaction and admiration 
were given throughout the evening ; every piece Miss Hayes 
sang but one was encored—and in reality that was encored, 
but she declined repeating it. Her two best performances 
last evening were the “ Ah mon fils” from the Prophete, and 
the “Ah non giunge” from the Sonnambula. Her ballads 
were really enchanting, but the gems of the evening were the 
wo performances just named. Her success among the Ameri- 
cans is already beyond a doubt, and we predict for her a 
triumph not inferior to that of Jenny Lind. The perfor- 
mances of Mr. Braham and Herr Mengis were exceedingly 
happy. Braham’s ‘ Flowers of the Forest,” and Mengis’s 





“‘ Happy Switzer,” were among the best things of the even- | Lumley nor Mr. Gye is to be the happy possessor of the new 


ing—the first overflowed with tender pathos, and the latter 
bursting with happiness. Both gave evidences of superior 
artistic merits. The orchestral performances did great credit 
to} Mr. Lavenu and those under his direction; and on the 
whole we consider the musical entertainment of last evening 
as among the very best ever given in our city.—Abridged from 
the Weekly Day Book, Sept. 27. 

Panris.—A great scandal occurred at the Ambigu on the 
occasion of the rst production, last Saturday, of a piece called 
Marthe et Marie, when M. Gaiffe, the dramatic feuillotoniste 
of the Avénement, was rudely expelled from the theatre, for 
having previously severely criticised a piece founded on Balzac’s 
Peau de Chagrin,which had been a short time ago brought out at 
this theatre. The proceeding caused a tremendous fracas in 
which Jules Janin, Paul pm, Prarie Lireux, and other feuil- 
letonistes took part with M. Guiffe, who, at the end, was 
triumphantly led to his place on the arm of M. Musset, 
amidst a triumphal march unanimously struck up by the 
orchestra. This incident supplied the feuilletonistes with some- 
thing to write upon, of which they took advantage at length 
in their last articles, talking magnanimously of themselves. 
It is now definitely decided that M, Marc Fournier is entrusted 
by M. Leon Faucher, Minister of the Interior, with the direc- 
tion of the Porte St. Martin. The appointment has given 

eneral satisfaction. There is nothing to state about the 
es Opera, except the continued successes of Alboni in the 
Prophete and the Favorite, which, drawing crowds to the 
theatre, renders it unnecessary for the management at present 
to think of novelty. At the at Comique, Donizetti's Fille 
du Regiment, with Madame Ugalde as Marie, a performance 
which has excited a great variety of criticism, has been the 
principal event. Although originally composed for the French 
stage, this sparkling opera loses much of its charms by being 
removed from the Italian boards. 

The third lyric theatre has opened with a new opera in 
three acts, the piece by Scribe and Vaez, the music by Xavier 
Boisselot. Here is a reproach to London: while Paris has 
no less than three National Operas, London is unprovided 
with one. M. Boisselot’s opera was successful. The Barbiere 
of Rossini, has since been produced with the greatest success 
at the same theatre (National Opera). Mdlle. Duez, the 
Rosnia, has been greatly admired ; but the rest of the com- 
pany is very mediocre. 

Breruin.—Roger continues his representations here in the 
Huguenots, the Prophete, the Dame Blanche, and Jean de 
Paris. His success is complete ; but the critics unanimously 
give a preference for his performances in comedy, and the 
critics I think, ont raison. Marie Taglioni has returned, and 
made her rentrée in the ballet of the Corsaire with great suc- 
cess. Although M. Paul Taglioni h received the privilege 
of the Italian and French theatres, litigation still goes on, and 
nothing positive has been arranged about their opening. The 
great event about which the musical public are at present in- 
terested, is the forthcoming production at the Grand Opera of 
Spontini’s Olympia, which will be executed on the day of the 
King’s fete. The preparations ate on the most or. aa 
scale. There are to be nine new scenes and two hundred and 
fifty new costumes. It is said that altogether no less than 
four thousand persons will be employed in the representation 
of Spontini’s opera, which I cannot help stigmatising as much 
ado about nothing. I shall report to you an account of its 
reception. 

Great curiosity prevails here about the absolute destination 
of our native prima-donna, Mdlle. Wagner. It now appears 
—I do not give it upon my own authority—that neither Mr. 
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lyrical wonder, who at one puff is to extinguish Grisi, 
Viardot, Alboni, Sontag, and Sophie Cruvelli. That 
puff will be blown by the celebrated critic, Relstabb, who 
tried in vain, some years ago, to write down Mendelssohn. 
If not Mr. Lumley, nor Mr. Gye, then we will ask, Who 
is to have Miss Wagner ?—answer, Mr. Bunn. It is now 
currently accredited that the very tall Teutonic singer will 
utter her first lyrical cry in London on the boards of a 
theatre bounded on the north by Little Russell Street, 
on the south by Vinegar Yard, on the east by Drury Lane, 
and on the west by Catherine Street—that the if arg in 
which she will utter her first cry, will be neither less nor 
more than that gigantic inspiration of the illustrious Meyer- 
beer, entitled The Prophete, in which Mad. Fiorentini, the 
charming and gifted Spaniard, who only two seasons ago was 
the delices of the Prussian capital, will be the Bertha. Between 
this and then (which is January) Miss Wagner will doubtless 
amuse her leisure hours with the study of the English lan- 
guage, in which at present she is not profoundly versed. And 
thus for the present matters rest. It will be for the future to 
decide whether Lumley, Gye, or Bunn is to exult in the pos- 
session of the celebrated cantatrice, and set the Thames on fire 
with a glance from her eye. 

Besides the Hippodrome, which is doing very badly now 
under the direction of M. Guerra, owing to the unfavourable 
state of the weather, we are to have three Cirques this winter, 
those of M. Dejean, M. Rens, and M. M. Tourniaire. I 
prophecy failure to them all, except M. Dejean. 













MR. FORREST AT THE BROADWAY. 
(From the New York Weekly Day Book.) 


Mr. Edwin Forrest, the celebrated tragedian, after an absence 
from the stage of nearly two years, made his appearance last night 
at the Broadway theatre in the character of Damon. Being some- 
what curious to see this celebrated character, the Editor of the 
Day Book took it into his head to stay in town last night and “ go to 
the theatre.” Not being very fond of such wild sports, he did not 
“hurry up” as a lover to see his mistress—consequently was not 
in time to see all the fun, but what he did see and hear was worth 
noticing. 

The play was nearly over when we worked our way through the 
crowd to get a standee inside the door behind the last row of 
seats in the second tier. The play was at its height and passion 
was blazing up like a volcano, exciting the vast concourse of people 
that crowded the theatre from pit to gallery. Pythias chained, 
came from his cell, and Pythias’s wife that was to be and father, 
who had all the means ready for his escape, begged and pleaded and 
cried to induce him to run away, and Pythias wouldn't. Then 
Pythias’s wife cried harder and pleaded more—then he thought he 
would, then he said something about Damon’s coming back to ran- 
som him, then he wouldn't again. Then Pythias’s wife—that was 
to be—screamed, then Pythias rushed into his cell, then his wife 
fainted—then the curtain dropped. Then Damon’s wife and little 
boy came on, then Damon came, then Damon told his wife and 
little boy that he must go back and be executed in Pythias’s stead. 
Then Damon’s wife had a time—she screamed and cried and 
pulled and hugged and kissed Damon, and begged and pleaded for 
her sake and the little boy’s sake,—who by the way was another 
woman’s little girl—that Damon wouldn’t go back and be killed. 
Then Damon (Mr. Forrest) showed off. Oh, how he did pull hia 
hair, roll up his eyes, hugged his wife—Mrs. Damon, we mean— 
strike his breast and sigh and cry and “ make as if he would die.” 
Then he kissed the little boy, Mrs. Damon clung closer and 
tighter to him, then she fainted, then he laid her gently on the 
sofa and stepped out and the curtain dropped again. 

Then the soldiers appeared and a scaffold. Pythias was brought 


Ont, and his wife, that was to be, came in. Six minutes more and 
his head was to be chopped off. Then he and she had a time; 
they raised such a storm of passion and tore it into tatters so fast 
that the ladies all began to cry, just as if the great gilt paper axe 
was going to chop poor Pythias’s head right off there in the theatre. 
Then the six minutes were up—and poor Mrs. Pythias, that was 
to be, had to be torn away from Mr. Pythias. Then she thought 


she saw Mr. Damon coming over the hill—then she didn’t ; theng 


she fainted, and was carried out ; then the ladies cried, just asi 
she had not come to as soon as she got behind the scenes, and wa 
quietly sitting on the sofa, eating the cold leg of a chicken. Then 
Pythias marched up on to the scaffold with an awfully firm step ; 
then “the two horsemen” were seen coming over the hill; then 
there was an awful pause—then in rushed Mr. Damon, (Forrest.) 
He sees Pythias—who ain’t dead yet—he raises up both hands, 
shakes all his fingers, “hollers” ‘“ Ha, ha, ha-a-a! he lives! "— 
then falls, and such a fall—he is dead. No, he breathes ; he raises 
up his head. Pythias comes to his assistance—helps him up. 
Damon takes Pythias’s place on the scaffold, and somebody comes 
forward and pardons him—and the curtain falls! 

Than there was a cry for Forrest, Forrest, Forrest, from all 
parts of the house. Mr. lorrest comes forward and makes the 
following speech, which was to say the least of it, conceived in a 
bad spirit and spoken in bad taste, and we think will do him more 
harm, make him more enemies, and degrade him more in the esti- 
mation of honorable and highminded men than anytbing he has 
ever done or said. He had no right to inflict a history of his 
private griefs upon the public ear. The people who attended the 
theatre went to see him play Damon and not “The Jealous Hus- 
band ;” it was the actor on the stage and not the man before a 
court that the audience had paidto see. And though every charge 
he has brought against his wife may be true, he has not yet proved 
it to the satisfaction of a court; and it wasin bad taste on the 
part of a man in whom discretion had been carried away by pas- 
sion to brand her from the stage as a prostitute and trumpet his 
own shame and dishonour. We have taken no part in this quarrel 
between Mr. Forrest anddiis wife, and do not mean to; we deeply 
deplore for many reasons that it exists, and would gladly, were it 
possible, see the breach healed rather than do anything to widen 
it, but we have a right to express our opinion of the course Mr. 
Forrest pursues, when he steps out of his way and takes advan- 
tage of his position as an actor to drag his griefs and his wrongs, 
his prejudices and his hatred, before the public. We give it our 
unqualified disapprobation, and we trust that after our readers 
have perused the following report of his speech they will agree 
with us: 

He said in stbstance, that he was so overpowered with his 
reception that he could not find language to express his gratitude ; 
and the more, as during the last two years, he had been “ the best 
abused” man in the country. He had been persecuted, misrepre- 
sented and vilified by a certain holy alliance. He had been set on 
by the “little dogs,” the “ ‘Tray, Blanche and Sweetheart” of the 
press; assaulted in a public theatre without provocation, by a 
person whom he had never seen in his life, set on by dastards; a 
man whom drunkenness had inflamed to a momentary courage ; 
who boasts of being an Englishman, and whom the interference of 
his friends saved from sudden death. He had been vilified by a 
fashionable editor ; misrepresented and persecuted by a mendacious 
dungeon lawyer, who had admitted that he had a prostitute for his 
client, and who had sought perjured testimony against him from 
brothels ; and all this, because he would not submit to be dishonored 
in his own house. He avowed himself incapable of any act to 
which manly power would blush. He had always acted in a way 
to secure public respect, and of that he would not consent to be 
raped, and he closed by quoting the well known passage from 

thello: 


‘Who steals my purse steals trash ; 
"Tis something, nothing—'twas mine— 
*Tis his—and has been slave to thousands. 
But he who filches from me my name, 
Robs me of that which not enriches him 





And makes me poor indeed.” 
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@riginal Correspondence. 
Mrs. Sigourney. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


_ In awery kind review of the “American Magazine” in your 
journal of \the 23rd ult., you state that Mrs. Sigourney, the de- 
lightful ,poetess of America, is dead. This is an error, as she is 
at presént in Italy, having taken up a temporary residence there 
by way.of| relaxation from a long series of literary duties in the 
United States. Some time since this lady experienced a sudden 
bereavement in the death of a favourite son; and this fact, by 
some mutation of the types, may have given rise to the mistake. 
As Mrs. Sigourney has many literary and personal friends in 
England, and deemed this correction of importance to both them 
and herself, 
With much respect, 
I remain, yours, &c., 
. Henry Howarp Paut. 


Oct. 8, 1851. Editor “ American Magazine.” 





Our Greenwicu Reporter AGAIN. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Sir,—In the Musical World of Saturday the 27th September 
last, there is a report of the effects of an evening concert, under 
the direction of Mr. Albert Schloss, given at the Lecture Hall, 
Greenwich, which report is, I consider, a gross and scandalous 
libel upon’ my daughter, and entirely destitute of truth, as your 
‘own reporter” must be perfectly well aware, but as you may not 
be so, I have thought it better, (before resorting to legal measures 
for redress) to address myself to you, in order that you may have 
an opportunity of affording me and my danghter that satisfaction 
to which we are entitled at your hands. You must be well aware 
that such a report, if not speedily contradicted, is calculated to 
inflict serious injury on my daughter’s professional reputation. I 
shall therefore expect that a suitable and proper apology be inserted 
by your Own reporter, in at least two newspapers that I shall 
name, with your sanction appended thereto. 

But previous to its publication I must beg to have a copy sent 
to me for my approval. 

Awaiting your early reply, 
I am Sir, 
Your obedient humble Servant, 
S. Bincxes. 


{Our Greenwich Reporter has been dismissed, and we shall be 
happy to publish a memoir of Miss Binckes..-Ep. M. W.] 





(a 


Poetry. 
TO CATHERINE HAYES. 
(WRITTEN. AT REHEARSAL, SEPTEMBER 22.) 


Like chaos, ere the morning beam 
Of the new sun had pierced his wave, 
So slept my soul, till to its night 
Creative life thy accents gave. 


Then swelled the long imprisoned flood 
Of passion, ’neath thy burning spell, 
The world’s of sweet emotions thronged, 

Their new discovered joy to tell. 


Then rose my heart on wings of sound, 
To cast itself before thy feet, 

And pay its homage where, alone, 
The gifts of art and nature meet. 





Oh, welcome to this hum-drum land, 
Where make belief is all we know— 

Where tinsel stands for precious gold, 
And even sentiment is but show! 


Thy voice persuasive shall impart 
Diviuer lessons to the soul— 

Shall teach the dignity of art, : 
And how all things it can control. 


Yes—we will learn of thee to love 
Something beyond the day and hour— 

Something that speaks to us of God, 
And soothes us with celestial power. 


Oh, let us learn of thee to prize 
The mystery of genius, and to deem 
That the soul’s destiny’s not comprized 
Within life’s brief and fleeting gleam. 


Hark! Those rapt tones speak not of earth— 
Immortal longings tremble there— 

And, hushed and melted by thy voice, 
My soul subdues itself to prayer, F.. 


New York Weekly Day Book. 








GOVERNMENT SCHOOL OF DESIGN. 


Mr. Wornum delivered an interesting lecture on Friday evening 
at the Govern.nent School of Design, Somerset House, on some 
of the prominent art manufactures in the Exhibition. In his open- 
ing remarks, the lecturer mentioned the different styles that were 
to be found there. There was the Greek style developed to some 
extent, the Oriental or Byzantine, a tolerable sprinkling of Cinque- 
cento, a little Gothic as shown in the Medieval Court, some Eliza- 
bethan, and an immense quantity of Louis XIV. and Rococco. It 
was impossible to give more than a general view of the different 
styles. They were all very important to know, as it was the first 
business of every designer to make himself master of the different 
styles. The study of one style alone would be more fatal to his suc- 
cess than the absence of any; for in the former case his mind 
would be left free, but in the latter he became regularly stereo- 
typed, and marked everything with one style, under all circum 
stances. After impressing on his hearers that natural forms 
might be used in design, if attention was paid to a fit combination 
and use of them, he considered the question how far using the re- 
vival of past styles might be considered a servile following of me- 
dieval art, and not sufficiently expressing the sentiments of the 
present age. In using the oid styles, they must be careful not to 
ignore the purposes their designs would be intended for in the 
present age. ‘There might sometimes be injudicious revivals, but 
that which was naturally beautiful, must remain so for all ages, 
and the revival of classical ornament was a good proof of the in- 
herent. beauty of those forms. It was perfectly legitimate to pre- 
serve beauty, but not to let it interfere with the uses for which it 
was designed. In the pottery department of the Exhibition, he 
called attention to the difference shown in the articles exhibited by 
Messrs. Wedgwood and another house. Wedgwood’s pottery was 
a revival of Greek taste, not slavish copies, but a classical taste 
adapted to the present requirement in those articles. In the 
other case, they were merely Greek copies, perfectly ignoring pre- 
sent use. This was an example of the good and bad use of the 
past styles. Alderman Copeland, who exhibited in statuary por- 
celain with great success, also adopted the Greek style, and in that 
material had greater scope to display it. The Greek was the 
most important of the ancient styles, as it was the result of the 
labour of 800 years. The more modern nations had never the 
opportunity to devote so much time to the elaboration of any of 
their styles. ‘The Sevrés china exhibjted by the French, was very 
beautiful, but its costliness did not make it so important to the 
many as the manufacture before mentioned. ‘The display in 
bronze was, considering all things, but small, and the general 
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style trifling. France and England were the principal exhibitors. 
The principal works of France were clocks and candelabra in the 
renaissance, although there were other styles as well. ‘The renais- 
sance was much used by jewellers and goldsmiths, while the purer 
style, the Cinquecento, was principally used by painters, sculptors, 
and architects. ‘The Damascened work from Liege was very fine. 
In hardware, he regretted that a high tone of art was not applied 
to the cheaper articles in cast iron. In the silver work, he pointed 
out the great advantage of oxydising the silver, or rather, rubbing 
it with sulphur and ammonia. The effect of this was to make the 
silver of a more leaden hue, but at the same time the design was 
seen to much greater effect. Sometimes this was done to too 
great an extent; but it might be very slightly oxydised, so as to 
be hardly perceptible, and yet take off the dazzling glare which 
prevented design being seen. He recommended this process more 
to the notice of the English. If they wished merely to exhibit 
their work for its value as a precious’lump of silver, it was useless 
making it look like lead; but if their object was to exhibit design, 
it must not have a bright and glaring surface. He mentioned 
three specimetis of oxydised silver in the English department — 
the group of Queen Elizabeth and Leicester, exhibited by Elking- 
ton, and the Shakespeare shield and Titan vase, by Messrs. Hunt 
and Roskell. In wood carving, he awarded the palm to the 
French, although it was all in the renaissance style, and exempli- 
fied by a description of one of the English furniture the faults to 
be found in an unhappy combination of ornament. In one case, 
the artist had supported his sideboard by cornucopiz for legs, but, 


not contented with that, had made a satyr’s head peeping out of 


the top of each horn support the slab; and a dolphin’s head at the 
extremities form the lower support, 30 that there were heads at 
both ends. Again, he said, the strong parts of the ornament in 
the French work, although most elaborate, were so arranged that 
they protected the weaker parts, and might be brushed all over 
with a hard broom without fear of breakage; but the English he 
should be afraid to touch with a feather broom, there were so many 
exposed delicate angles and corners. In shawl fabrics, he thought 
the English did not employ sufficient colours, nor were they always 
well contrasted ; but the principal reason of this was, that as they 
worked by machiuery, the shuttle was thrown right across the web, 
and the colour consequently appeared all through the shawl, 
whereas in the costly French specimens, the weft was worked in 
by hand; and in the Indian shawls the whole was worked by 
hand, leaving it to the taste of the workman what colour should be 
used ; also that it was impossible to judge of the effects of a com- 
bination of colours when viewing them separately, and throwing 
the shuttle by machinery, the effect could not be judged of till the 
work was done. (f course, in England they would not produce 
shawls by hand, as in India, owing to the difference in wages, as in 
the latter country they could get workmen for a penny a-day ; but 
he thought if ladies would get over the prejudice, that no one but 
the French could produce good things that the English could com- 
pete with them. For although people would give fifty or sixty 
guineas for a French shawl, they would not give more than twenty 
for a Spitalfields one. Mr. Wornum exhibited, as an example, a 
shawl of the latter manufacture, which was chosen by Prince Albert 
for her Majesty, and said by him to be the best in the Exhibition. 
Mr. Wornum described several uther departments of art manu- 
facture in silks, printed and woven fabrics, glass, gutta percha 
(which he said exactly resembled bronze, and possessed the addi- 
tional value of not being frangible), and many others, and was lis- 
tened to throughout his lecture with great atteution. 





MRS. WARNER. 
(From Tallis's Dramatie Magazine.) 

Mary Huddart, now Mrs. Warner, is a native of Manchester, 
but of Irish parentage. Her father was a partner in the firm 
of Jenkins, Huddart, and Co., wholesale chemists, in Dublin, of 
which city he was the common councilman. He embraced the 
theatrical profession late in life, resigning for its precarious ho- 
nours a lucrative share in business. 

At the age of fifteen, Miss Huddart was engaged by Mr. 
Brunton, the manager of the Plymouth, Bristol, and Piraisstant 





theatres. At the first-named theatre, the young lady was noticed 
by Mr. Macready, and played even at that early age the part 
of Lady Macbeth to the noble Thane of the rising tragedian. 
Miss Huddart then went to Dublin, where she was engaged by 
Mr. Calcraft, and became speedily a public favourite; playing 
during the summer seasons in Liverpool and Manchester, and 
the principal towns in Ireland. 

After several other successful engagements, she appeared at 
the Haymarket as Evadne in The Bridal, and at once esta- 
blished herself as an extraordinary artist by her surprising vic+ 
tory over one of the most difficult characters in the whole range 
of the drama. At the end of this season she married. 

In the year 1844, Mrs. Warner undertook, in conjunction 
with Messrs. Phelps and Greenwood, the management of Sad- 
ler’s Wells ‘Theatre. ‘Lhe experiment was altogether indebted 
to this lady’s energy for its starting point. No other performer 
had until very recently the slightest pretension to the Siddo- 
nian crown; and this was now worn by the manageress of a 
suburban theatre. A new era of the stage dates from this me- 
morable evening. : 

In the course of the same season, Mrs. Warnet performed 
Geztrude in Hamlet, and the remarkable and difficult role of 
Evadne in The Bridal, with signal triumph. She then appeared 
in a round of Shaksperean characters, which wete highly suc- 
cessful, and attracted crowded houses night after night. 

So far Mr. Phelps and Mrs. Warner had gone on successfully 
together, but thenceforth they were destined to pursue separate 
paths. The next appearance of Mrs, Warner was at the Mary- 
lebone Theatre, the management of which was undertaken by this 
lady in 1847, and was conducted by her with unexampled spirit. 
In conducting this establishment, Mrs. Warner had au opportunity 
of shewing that she possessed greater variety of characterization 
than she had previously exhibited. She ventured upon the higher 
rauge of comedy as well as tragedy, appearing as Julia in The 
Hunchback ; as Lady Teazle in The School for Seandal ; and Mrs. 
Oakley in The Jealous Wife, and as Lady ‘Townley in The Provohed 
Husband. 

In November of the same year, Mrs. Warner made a bold step 
in the revival of Beaumont and Fictcher’s Scornful Lady, slightly 
altered, and cleverly adapted by Mr. Serle. The manner in which 
the revival was achieved exceeded in effect and sterling effort al 
previous examples. In the course of the next year (1848) Mrs. 
Warner re-appeared in her original character of The Wrecker’s 
Daughter. In the trance scene—in which the truth, hid from the 
heroine in her waking condition, is, as it were miraculously revealed, 
thereby bringing confusion on the great criminal of the drama— 
Mrs. Warner was original, efficient, and grand. In April the same 
year, Mrs. Warner ventured on an elaborate revival from Beaumont 
and Fletcher—The Double Marriage, also adapted by Mr. Serle 
which was produced on the most costly scale of decoration, and 
with decided effect. With the season concluded Mrs, Warner's 
management of this theatre. Mr. Macready illustrated with his 
presence and acting her retiring weeks. 

Having pursued this highly honourable career as manager, and 
given undoubtedly a fresh impetus and tone to legitimate dramatic 
performances, highly advantageous to the cause of good acting and 
good writing, Mrs. Warner was again restored to the general stage 
as an actress and an artist of the highest claims. ‘These she has 
since well maintained, both in the province and at the Haymarket, 
where she was uniformly engaged with Mr. Macready to undertake 
the principal female characters in company with his masterly im- 
personations. The farewell performances of this great actor derived 
a lustre from the presence of Mrs. Warner in the scene. ‘The 
genius of Mrs. Warner is eminently tragic, and in particular suited 
for the severe and majestic. Beautiful of person, and formed in 
one of nature’s grand moulds, she is specially fitted for the great 
characters of the draina. She looks them without effort, and rises 
frequently into the passion of the loftiest parts with a genuine 
inspiration. In private life, Mrs. Warner has ever maintained an 
irreproachable rank as a daughter, a wife, and a mother. She has 
always been distinguished for the propriety of her conduct and the 
purity of her reputation. The public estimation in which she is 
held on the stage is but as it were an echo of that deeper esteem 
which renders her domestic life as honourable as it is happy. 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


THe “ positively last performances” are at length in reality 
about to be brought to a final close. This evening terminates 
absolutely, and definitely, and without reservation, the longest 
season in the annals of Her Majesty’s Theatre. The specula- 
tion of a season at low prices cannot fail of proving suggestive 
to the managers of both Operas. Since their commencement 
Her Majesty’s Theatre has been filled every night, and if the 
audiences were not brilliant and aristocratic, they were at least 
respectable and well-conducted, and everybody paid. Whether 
next year an extra season at play house prices, without the 
direct influence of the Exhibition, would prove remunerative, 
it is not for us to say. It has been asserted frequently, and by 
persons not unlikely to know something about the matter, 
that the prices of admission to the Opera are too high, and 
that the treasury will never prove a California to the manager 
unless he consult the means of the general public, as well as of 
the aristocracy. This isa question we are not going to discuss 
at ger Enough to say, that there is much to be affirmed 
on both sides, and when time serves, we shall advance our own 
argument, and with a bold pen. 

he past representations have been, on Wednesday night, 
Fidelio; on Thursday, Barbiere ; and last night, Sonnam- 
bula ; and to-night, apot-pourri will be given for the terminat~ 
ing performance. It will be seen that Cruvelli, since Madame 
Barbieri Nini left the theatre, has been not only the mainstay of 
the establishment, but the sole-stay. Indeed, upon her shoulders 
the whole weight and responsibility of the performances have 
fallen. But: Cruvelli has risen with the importance of her 
trust. Whether it be that singing every night has given her 
Voice more power and flexibility we cannot say, but most 
assuredly we never heard her sing so magnificently as she has 
the last five or six nights. Her Fidelio on Wednesday by 
many degrees surpassed all her previous efforts, so much so, 
indeed, chat Balfe was heard to express his astonishment and 
delight in terms not to be mistaken at the end of the opera. 
In the Barbiere, too, on Thursday—Cruvelli’s Rosina does 
not, however, thoroughly satisfy us: a little more Rossini, and 
a little less Cruvelli would be more acceptable—she sang the 
“Una voce”—in her way—and ‘“‘ Rode’s air ”—a daring and 
delicate attempt after Sontag—so splendidly as to elicit loud 
and unanimous encores. Her Sonnambula last night was finer 
and better sung than ever, and excited more enthusiasm than 
on any former occasion ; and in short, Cruvelli has done more 
for herself by these extra nights than during the whole anterior 
part of the season. The Exhibition nights have turned out par- 
ticularly fortunate for the young and gifted artist. Without 
them, her Amina—a character in which her powers and capa- 
bilities have been more satisfactorily demonstrated than in any 
other, not excepting Fidelio—would not have been seen and 
heard. We do not say that Cruvelli’s Amina is a more highly 
finished and artistic performance than Fidelio, but that ped 
ing more scope to judge of the former by comparison, people 
were more capable of forming an estimate of its superiority, 
and awarding it its true distinction. Be this as it may, Cruvelli 
is a: greater favorite than ever with the public, and improves 
her position nightly. 
ight, Majesty’s Theatre, we repeat, will positively close to 
night. 








Dramatic Dutelligence. 


Haymarxet.—On Wednesday, a crowded and most fa» 
shionable audience, among whom we noticed some of the most 


distinguished literary men of the day, assembled within the 
walls of this theatre to testify their respect for the lessee, Mr. 
Benjamin Webster, who took his benefit upon the occasion: 
Few managers deserve so well of the public as Mr. Webster, 
and few men have laboured so strenuously and successfully 
in their behalf. Before Mr. Webster took the Haymarket 
Theatre, it had long since fallen from its high estate, and if it 
continued to exist, it was simply by living on its former re- 
putation, as sick people sometimes do on their fat. Persons 
went, and paid their money, to be ennuyé by the air of dingy 
dullness which pervaded the place, simply because they recol« 
lected that the Colmans had once presided there, and 


“ You may break, you may shiver the vase as you will, 
The scent of the roses will cling to it still,” 


Such was the state of things when Mr. Webster assumed the 
managenient, and, in his very first season, restored the theatre 
to its former high position. We are not going to give a his- 
tory of Mr. Webster’s reign as a manager, as our space will 
not allow it; we will merely observe, that since he assumed 
the reigns of government, he has never once relaxed his en- 
deavours ; no Faiculties could ever daunt or make him swerve 
from the course he had chalked out ; and the consequence is, 
that although he has had to contend with a variety of ephe- 
meral attractions that at various periods have taken the Lon- 
doners by storm, and bear up against a sort of apathetic indif- 
ference to dramatic affairs, which was almost universal some 
year or two ago, he has at last received a substantial re- 
ward in the receipts of the present season, and a proof of 
respect, in the attendance on Wednesday, for the great ser- 
vices that he has incontestably rendered the English stage. 
The character selected by Mr. Webster was “ Tartuffe.” We 
have delivered our opinions on his forcible yet delicate render- 
ing of the character so often and so lately, that we refrain 
from doing so on the present occasion, and will merely add 
that his performances elicited repeated marks of the most hearty 
applause. The house was densely crowded. 

Sr. Jamgs’s.The Bateman prodigies still continue to at- 
tract great audiences to this theatre. Last Monday was pro- 
duced the comedy of “Sweethearts and Wives,” or tather a 
portion of it, for the benefit of the little Ellen, who played 
Billy Lackaday. The masner in which she entered into the 
character was really astonishing, and we are convinced that 
she acts, not from mere teaching, as a parrot. speaks, but from 
a thorough appreciation of the grotesque and ridiculous, an 
appreciation implanted in her by nature itself. We havenow 
witnessed the performances of these gifted children some dozen 
times, and have come to the conclusion that no schooling and 
tutoring in the world could produce such astounding results, 
unless the little girls had a peculiarly formed intelligence to 
receive, as well as a memory to retain, the lessons of their 
instructor. A child may be made to repeat a certain number 
of words with a certain emphasis, and go through a scene 
with a certain number of gestures learned before hand, but it 
is only one child out of a million who can understand what 
all these things really mean, and such a child is Kate Bate- 
man, and such a child her sister Ellen. To all who have not 
already seen the two little girls, we say, lose no time in doing 
80, for when they are once gone, it will be long, very long, 
before you will ever have the chance of seeing such another 
* Young Couple.” 

Puncn’s Piayuouse.—We were led to suppose by the 
title of a new farce, “ The Alderman’s Gown,” produced here 
last Monday, that we should enjoy a hearty laugh, more par« 








ticularly as the bills told us the scene was laid in Boulogne, 
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A.D. 1851. We were, however, disappointed—miserably dis- 
appointed—a more common-place, flimsy, extravagant, and 
absurd concoction than ‘‘ The Alderman’s Gown,” we never 
saw, and would strongly advise the management to withdraw 
it as soon as possible. 

Surrey ZootogicaL Garpens.—The concerts and other 
evening amusements here, terminated for the season on yester- 
day sennight. The Gardens have reaped their full share of 
the golden harvest which the Exhibition has brought with it, 
the number of visitors during the height of the season hav- 
ing exceeded twenty thousand daily. Jullien and his un- 
rivalled band have been the main musical feature, but the 
judicious introduction of vocal music has given a grace and 
variety to the selections which has materially aided their 
attraction. We have before alluded to the pleasing effect of 
the music in these gardens, which is no doubt aided by the 
acoustical construction of the orchestra, the large open space 
in front of it, and the sheet of water (a well known conductor 
of sound). These causes aided hy the very efficient way in 
which the selections have been performed, have given the 
music here a more than ordinary share of attraction. Mr. 
Leffler and the other gentlemen contrived to give as much 
point and effect to the glees, catches and part songs as such 
ephemera are capable of producing. The songs have been 
confided chiefly to Miss Messent, than whom there are few 
more graceful and neat interpreters of our national ballads, 
in which our musical England has got so much to say for 
itself. The Art has nothing more simple in form than these 
melodies, yet Miss Messent imparts both variety and depth to 
their expression, especially in the Scotch songs, in which the 
dialect as well as melody admit of a quaintness and latitude 
of interpretation of which the fair artiste avails herself with 
ygreat adroitness. Among the pieces received with most favor 
during the last week was the “Giselle Polka,” of Mr. D. 
Godfrey, a well written and sparkling dance, which has only to 
be heasd to become a general favorite. We would recommend, 
in future arrangements, an enlargement of the orchestra, the 
introduction of stringed instruments, and the performance of 
full instrumental pieces. A symphony of Haydn or Mozart 
would give a vis poetica to the gardens that could not fail to 
raise them another step in public esteem. 





Rebieluos of Atusic. 


Tu Amateur ‘Oreanist, A CoLLEcTION oF VoLUNTARIES 
FoR OrGan orn Piano—Vou. I1—Epwarp Travis. Lee and 
Coxhead. 

To the amateur organists, a very numerous and intelligent class 
of the musical dilettanti, and, by reason of the instrument of their 
choice, a class whose appreciation must naturally be refined and 
clevated by the study and contemplation of the serious works of 
the great composers of sacred music, we could not offer a more 
useful and comprehensive digest of the numberless beauties of 
these favourite composers than the present collection of voluntaries, 
by Mr. Travis, who, in the accomplishment of his labour, has 
demonstrated an universal acquaintance with the best models an 
admirable judgment in selecting materials for the object in hand, 
and extreme taste in their arrangement for the noble instrument to 
which they are especially devoted. The only fault we can possibly 
find with the pieces of which this book of voluntaries is composed 
is their brevity, which, however, is not only the most easily excused 
of faults, but, in the present instance, becomes inevitable, since the 
purpose of Mr. Travis is simply to furnish amateurs with short, 
agreeable, and sensible pieces of music to perform as voluntaries, 
whereby, not only the cars of their audience may be ravished, but 
their own musical feeling guided into the right channel, and fed 
upon wholesome repast, ‘There are some few more lengthy extracts, 
in the shape of sundry of the great choruses of Handel—among 








others, “ The horse and his rider,” “ Fixed in His everlasting seat,” 
“Thou art the King of Glory,” Haydn’s air, “ Now vanish,” from 
the Creation, &c., &c.. the “ Hallelujah” from Beethoven’s Mount 
of Olives, a “ Gloria” of Mozart’s from the Twelfth Mass, &c., &c., 
which extend to four, five, and even six pages; but there are 
exceptions, the majority of the selections consisting of one, two, or 
three pages. The volume is divided into six books, each con- 
taining about twenty pieces, and each book may be had separately. 

The extraordinary variety of this selection may be judged of 
from the following list of names, all of which are pressed into the 
service by Mr. ‘Travis :—Handel, Bach (J. 8.), Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Spobr, Corelli, Pleyel (Ignace), Rinck, Haumann, 
Weber, Rode, Hesse (Adolphe), Hummell, Geminiani, Keller 
(Max), Marsh, Haydn (Michael), Gretry, Himmel], Green, Miiller 
(J. A.), Caldara, Kent, Defesch, Arne, Scott (who is Scott ?), 
Schneider (F.), Battiskill, Long (who is Long?), Boyce, Moreira 
(L. E. A. L.), Marcello, Winter, Graun, and, last not least, Mr. 
Travis himself, who has modestly confined his contributions to a 
short interlude, in D, of three lines, so good of its kind, that’ we 
should have preferred it in three pages. The entire volume com- 
prises 223 pages, and the number of pieces 123, consisting princi- 
pally of short adagios and andantes, marches and minuets, preludes 
and the themes of airs, fragments of choruses, choruses entire, 
&c., &e., a collection almost unequalled in richness and variety, 
and,worth atleast double the price (18 shillings) affixed. We re- 
commend the work with confidence. 

In the second volume, which we presume Mr. Travis intends to 
follow the first speedily, we suggest to his consideration a list of 
composers whom he has overlooked in the first, from whose works, 
nevertheless, may be gathered a rich harvest of gems, precisely 
suited to the object in view, and easily falling into the shape of 
voluntaries. The names are,—Menpetssoun, Dussex, CLEMENTI, 
Steibelt, Cuzrusin1, Patestrina, Bishop, Balfe, Sterndale Ben- 
nett, Macfarren, Barnett (John), Rossini, Meyerbeer, Auber, Pic- 
cini, Cimarosa, Giucx, Paesiello, Jometx11, Woclfl, Reisiger, Schu- 
bert, Marschen, Weigl, Borgiprev, Herold, Bellini, Donizetti, Lo- 
der (Edward), Purcext, Croft, Horsley (Charles), Pergoxesr, 
Paer, Meyer phos Meavt, Kalliwoda, Pinto, Potter, Crotch, 
Scarlatti, Paradies, Adam (not Adolphe), Cramer (J. B.), Gossec, 
Lesueur, Lulli, Mercadante, Smart (Henry), Mudie, Spontini, &e., 
&c., which will be enough until volume three is announced, when 
we may have another list in preparation. 

The book is neatly got up, strongly and handsomely bound, and 
printed with great clearness and beauty of type. If volume 1 of 
Mr, Travis’s ‘Amateur Organist” meet with half the success 
it deserve, and which we confidently predict for it, the demand for 
volume 2 will be urgent and unanimous. 





“A Set or Sones anp Trio ror Fsmate Voices ’—English 
Version by Tuomas Oxrenant, E'sq.— Music by Giacomo Mer- 
ERBEER. Cramer, Beale, and Co: 

The variety and richness of Messrs. Cramer and Beale’s catalogue 
is hardly more to be admired than the rapidity with which the 
publications successively issue from the hands of their army of 
engravers. The name of Meyerbeer would add strength and 
value to the strongest and most valuable of catalogues ; and there- 
fore adds strength and value to the already unusal strength and 
value of the catalogue of Messrs. Cramer and Beale. Although 
none of these songs is absolutely new, at least none of the eight 
out of fourteen with which Messrs. Cramer and Beale furnished 
us, all of them are welcome, if not merely for their intrinsic merit 
and beauty, for the name they bear. Meyerbeer isa myth, by which 
we would signify, one who does not write merely for the day ; and 
even in trifles of less moment than the songs before us it is evident 
that the sincere love of his art leads him to employ all his. know- 
ledge and all his taste in finishing them so as to satisfy the most 
fastidious judgment. ‘The names of the songs under examination 
are :—No. 1. “May Song” (Mailied) ; No, 5. “The Monk ” (Der 
Ménch) ; No. 6. “ My Heart’s Garden” (Der Garten des Herzens) ; 
No. 7. “ Barcarolle” (Lied des Venezianischen Gondolier’s) ; No. 
9. “She and I” (Sie und Ich); No. 10. “The Young Mother ” 
(An Eine Junge Mutter) ; No, 12. “Sabbath Song ” (Sontagslied) ; 
No. 14. “Song of Thanksgiving,” Trio, (Kindergebet). All the 
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above songs are gems in their way, and we can recommend them 
unhesitatingly to our readers. 





“Orpuers”—No. 17.—Four Vocau Quartets ror Maze 
Voices—F. Menpexssoun Bartuorpy. Ewer and Co. 


We have before stated the design of this publication, and praized 
it for its utility and general interest. The present number is one 
of the most interesting of the whole collection. We scarcely know 
which most to admire of the four quartets, which are not only sig- 
nalised by the rich and tasteful harmony for which Mendelssohn is 
always distinguished, but by a simplicity and freshness of melody 
admirably adapted to the “ ‘Table-song,” as the Germans entitle 
the glee. The style of No.1, “The Merry Wayfarer,” in E, is 
light and sparkling; No.2,in D, “ Farewell Meeting,” is bold 
and animated ; No. 3, is a graceful serenade in B flat; and No. 4, 
in E, a spirited musical illustration of Goethe’s “ Drinking Song.” 

.They are all gems and all worthy of Mendelssohn, to whose 
leisure moments we owe so many exquisite trifles, vocal and 
instrumental. 

We cannot, perhaps, serve the purposes of Messrs. Ewer and 
Co. better than by giving their own printed statement of the scope 
= intention of the present publication, so aptly called “ Or- 
pheus :”— 

“In submitting this work to the musical world, the publishers 
beg to say a few words respecting the form in which it appears. 
Taking into consideration the high state of excellence to which 
glee-singing has arrived in this country, it is surprising that the 
compositions of our German neighbours, in that style of music, 
should continue so little known. The object of the publishers has 
been to enable amateurs to form an acquaintance with the glees 
of Weber, Spohr, Kreutzer, Blum, Eisenhofer, Werner, and others, 
the my of which is so widely different to what singers of English 
glees have been accustomed. In order to do this in the cheapest 
possible manner, they have printed them in the present form 
(after the German fashion), in preference to score, as usually 
practised in England, as it enables eight to sing with the same 
comfort, and for the same expense, as two from a score. 

“The intention of the publishers is to continue, in future num- 
bers (which will appear at intervals), to make their selection from 
composers whose names are in the highest estimation in Germany ; 
and when the cheapness of the work is considered, they have no 
doubt of its being encouraged by an extensive circulation.” 

We strongly recommend this publication to Messrs. Land, H. 
Phillips, and their travelling glee parties, who appear to be reap- 
ing ‘7 large an amount of success in the provinces as they did in 

ondon. 





“Tae Drawina-room Wattzes"”—Composed and Arranged for 
the Pianoforte, by J. Tomlinson. Metzler and Co. 

A very neat and sparkling set, well marked, well-contrasted, 
and well-adapted for dancing. If not strikingly original, the 
“ Drawing-room Waltzes:’ are, nevertheless, as new as might be 
expected. 


Unrversar Psatmopy.—T, H. Tomiinson.—Metzler and Co. 


This publication contains upwards of one hundred and seventy 
psalm and hymn tunes of various metres, to be used in public or 
private, with fifty double chants. It is particularly valuable from 
the fact that it comprises the whole of the psalm and hymn tunes 
extant in the Churches in York, re-arranged with harmonies suit- 
able to the rhythm and character of the subjects. The work also 
includes a number of hymn tunes which have long been favourites 
at St. Saviour’s, where they have been used from the original MSS, 
and a number of new tunes by composers of eminence, which will 
be found fitting associates for the old standard tunes so long in use 
in our Churches. Altogether Mr. Tomlinson’s “ Psalmody” is one 
of the most complete ever published. Instead of requiring three 
or four works as heretofore, the one under notice will be found to 
contain every necessary tune for the psalms and bymns used in 
Churches. The chants, fifty in number, are many of them old 
favourites with our Church congregations ; whilst they who seek 
after novelties will here find a rich store .of new compositions. The 








work is equally adapted for the pianoforte and the organ, and will 
be found a valuable auxiliary for either public or private worship. 
The profits of the entire edition Mr. Tomlinson has liberally de- 
termined to devote towards the restoration of the Church of St. 
Saviour’s,—in which Church he has for many years been organist. 


—_—_———_———— 


Provi(uctal. 


Monmouth, Ocr. 3.—On Monday evening Miss Rachael Evans’s 
concert took place at the Town-Hall, before a respectable and 
numerous audience. ‘The programme embraced a judicious selec- 
tion of pieces, and Miss Evans was assisted by artistes of ability. 
After the National Anthem, Miss Hayewood and Miss Reeves sang 
a duet, “ Greeting,” of Mendelssohn, with considerable taste. Miss 
Hayewood is a well educated vocalist, who possesses a voice of 
depth and richness of tone, which she manages with judgment. 
Miss Reeves is young; her voice is of great compass, her intonation 
good. Her rendering of the cavatina, “Prendi per me,” by De 
Beriot, was excellent. Miss Evans was hailed, on her appearance, 
with repeated greetings. The first medium for the display of Miss 
Evans’ talents as a pianist, was Hummel’s Concerto in E, which 
was performed with cleverness and brilliancy of fingering. The 
approval of the audience was loudly expressed. The next attractive 
production was the singing lesson, by Miss Reeves and Mr. Frank 
Bodda, which was remarkably well done. In this, and Rossinis 
bustling “ Largo al Factotum,” (both of which were encored), Mr. 
Bodda found himself quite at home. His rendering ot “ L’ usato 
Ardir,” from Semiramide, with Miss Hayewood and Miss Reeves, 
was also very good. The second part commenced with, “ Hark, 
tis the Indian Drum,” by Miss Reeves, Mr. Jones, and Mr. Bodda, 
of which the audience expressed great approbation. Mr. Jones’s 
voice is a counter-tenor. Mr. Jones’ and Miss Hayewood’s duet, 
“ Rose softly blooming,” was among the best things of the evening. 
Miss Reeves sang “ By Isca’s stream in days of yore,” in a manner 
which gave unanimous satisfaction, and crowned her efforts by 
“ Noupiu mesta,” which drew applause and “ bravos.” Miss Evans 
played the rondo brillante in B minor of Mendelssohn, and a fan- 
tasia on Lucia di Lammermoor, in the latter of which she was en- 
cored. Mr. Bodda’s “Sally,” and the “ Widow Macree,” of Lover, 
evinced a vein of humour, and the “ Gypsies’ Laughing Glee,” by 
all the vocalists, sent people home in good spirits, after the enjoy- 
ment of an innocent pleasure, which cheers us in the toils of life’s 
journey, and flings flowers over its dreariness.—Mormouthshire 
Merlin. 


Norraampton—(From our own Correspondent.)—The first 
grand concert of a series of six, announced by the Northampton 
Musical Society, came off on Thursday evening; and, if we may 
judge by the liberal applause bestowed upon the different per- 
formances, to the perfect satisfaction of the very numerous and 
highly respectable audience assembled in the noble Music Hall in 
our new Corn Exchange. It would be unfair to criticise too mi- 
nutely where the greater portion of the performers are amateurs; 
suffice it, therefore, to say, that from the specimen of the talent 
exhibited on ‘Thursday evening, we lead ourselves to hope that 
Northampton may yet take, at an early period, a very high standing 
in the musical world. ‘The principal artistes engaged were the 
Misses Pyne (vocalists), and Mr. H. Nicholson (solo flute), who all 
sustained the high reputation they have so deservedly acquired. 
We must also notice the very efficient aid rendered in the orches- 
tral pieces by the members of His Grace the Duke of Rutland’s 
Private Band. ‘The encores during the evening were very 
numerous, commencing with Mr. Nicholson’s flute solo, and fol- 
lowed up no less than siz different times in the songs, duets, &c., 
of the Misses Pyne. To the Committee of the Society, with Mr. 
G. Shepherd at their head, the best thanks of the musical public 
of this town are due, for their indefatigable exertions to promote 
this series of concerts, and we sincerely hope they will receive that 
patronage and support they so eminently deserve. 


Mancusster.—The Theatre Royal opened on Saturday with a 
series of operatic performances, the orchestra under the direction 
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of Edward Loder. The opera was Sonnambula, supported by 
Madame Clara Novello, Mr. Whitworth, Sims Reeves, and Miss 
Susan Kenneth. ‘The Elisir d’ Amore was played on Tuesday, the 
principal artists being Miss Rebecca Isaacs, Herr Stigelli, and Mr. 
Whitworth, 





MUSICAL EDUCATION IN ENGLAND, 
IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY, AND IN THE NINETEENTH. 


The boasted superiority of the present age may be questicned, 
in various branches of human knowledge, as well as in many habits 
of social life. There is no doubt that music was more generally 
cultivated in England in the sixteenth century than now. In the 
days of Elizabeth, knowledge of the principles of music, and skill 
in its practice, were diffused among all classes of society with any 
pretensions to a liberal education, that any lady or gentleman who 
betrayed ignorance of the art was looked upon as_ being low-bred, 
and unfit to make a decent figure in respectable company. That 
this was the case, appears from innumerable passages in old plays, 
and afford views of the society and manners of England in those 
days: and a curious evidence of the fact is to be found in Morley’s 
celebrated treatise, entitled “A plaine and easie Introduction to 
Practical Musicke.” 

Thomas Morley, one of the most celebrated musicians of the 
sixteenth century, and the author of several of our finest Madrigals, 
was one of the Gentlemen of Queen Elizabeth’s Chapel, and died 
about the year 1605. The abovetreatise not only became, for a 
long time, the standard manual of musical instruction in England, 
but acquired celebrity in foreign countries. Doni, the Italian 
historian and critic, who wrote about the middle of the seventeenth 
century, speaks of “Tommaso Morley, erudito musico Inglese.” 
Morley’s Treatise is divided into three parts .—the first teaches to 
sing; the second treats of Descant, or the method of composing 
or singing ona plain song—or, in other words, putting an additiona! 
part to the old and simple chants, or melodies, used in the 
churches ; and the third explains the art of composition in three 
or more parts. ‘ Hach of the three parts of this book,” says Sir 
John Hawkins, in his “ History of Music,” “is a several and 
distinct dialogue, wherein a master, his scholar, and a person com- 
pletely skilled in music, are the interlocutors ; and in the course 
of their conversation, so many little particulars occur relating to 
the manners of the times, as render the perusal of the book in a 
great degree entertaining even to those who are unacquainted with 
the subject of it.” Of this kind is the passage to which we have 
already alluded, as showing the general diffusion of musical know- 
ledge and skill in respectable society. It occurs at the commence- 
ment of the book. The speakers are Philomathes, a gentleman 
who desires to learn music ; and Polymathes, his friend; and the 
dialogue opens thus :— 

“ Polymathes. Stay, brother Philomathes, what haste? Whither 
go you so fast ? 

“ Philomathes. To seek out an old friend of mine, 

“Pol. But, before you go,I pray you tell me some of the 
discourses which you had Rh at Master Sophobulus’ ban- 
quet, for commonly he is not without both wise and learned 
guests. 

“ Phi, It is true, indeed. And yesternight there were a 
number of excellent scholars, both gentlemen and others: but all 
the purpose which then was discoursed upon was music. 


“ Pol. I trust you were contented to suffer others to speak of 
that matter. 
“ Phi. I would that that had been the worst; for I was com- 


pelled to discover mine own ignorance, and confess that I knew 
nothing at all in it. : 

“ Pol. How so? 7 

* Phi, Among the rest of the guests, by chance, Master 
Aphron came thither also, who falling to discourse of Music, was 
in an argument so quickly taken up, and hotly pursued by Eudoxus 
and Calergus, two kinsmen of Sophobulus, as in his own art was 
overthrown. But he still sticking in his opinion, the two gentJe- 
men requested me to examine his reasons, and confute them. But 
I refusing, and professing ignorance, the whole company con- 


démned me of discourtesy, being fully persuaded ‘that I was as 
skilful in that art as they took me to be learned in others. But 
supper being ended, and music-books, according to the custom, 
being brought to the table, the mistress of the house presented me 
with a part, earnestly requesting me to sing. But when, after 
many excuses, I protested unfeignedly that I could not, every 
one began to wonder, yea, same whispered to others, demanding haw: 
I was brought up. So that, upon shame of mine ignorance, I go 
now to seek mine old friend, Master Gnorimus, to make myself hig 
scholar, 

“ Pol. Iam glad you are at length come to be of that mind,. 
though I wished it sooner. Therefore go, and I pray God, send 
you such good success as you would wish to yourself,’ 

What a change in the cultivation of music since the days of old 
Morley! To be sure, the state of things which he: describes. has 
not entirely disappeared, though few vestiges of it remain. Old- 
fashioned domestic and social circles are still to be, found, where, 
after a cheerful supper, “the music books are laid upon the table,” 
and the company recreate themselves in giving utterance to the 
rich and beautiful harmonies of the olden time, But such a pastime 
demands an extent of musical instruction very different from. that 
which prevails in what is called genteel society, That most social 
of meals, the quiet and moderate supper, is no more. Summer is 
turned into winter, and day into night. The late and luxurious 
dinner is followed by the, brilliant, but comfortless soirée, where 

eople crowd together for the purpose of murdering time—an_ ob- 
ject in which, to judge from their languid and weary looks, they 
are very unsuccessful. Among the other modes of warfare against 
this great encmy, music is called into action, But what sort of 
music ? One young lady, who has had what might be a decent patri- 
mony spent on her musical education sits down to the piano and 
boldly attacks the last Fantasia of Thalberg ; while another favours 
the company with an entirely new version of Grisi or Persiani’s 
favourite bravura at the Opera-house, Their discordant efforts 
are lost amid the clatter of tongues; for it generally happens that 
the commencement of a piece of music is a signal for conversation, 
except, perhaps, to a few unfortunate persons, who, constrained by 
politeness, or other motives, listen, like Pope, 

“ With sad civility and an aching head,” 

and load the fair exhibitor with a profusion of compliments, the 
extravagance of which is a cloak for their insincerity. It is not 
among the higher classes only that music is thus abused, and con- 
verted into a nuisance. Fashion has always a downward tendency, 
“ The toe of the peasant,” says Shakspeare, “ galls the kibe of the 
courtier,” and there is hardly any class of society in England, how- 
ever humble, in which there are not attempts to emulate the modes 
and amusements current in the gilded saloons of the great, 

Such was the state of music in England, as a branch of liberal 
education and a source of social enjoyment, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury; and such, in these respects, is its state in the nineteenth. 
Then, it was cultivated for its own sake, and for the pure and 
elevated enjoyment which it afforded ; now it is cultivated as a vain 
and frivolous accomplishment, to be exhibited for the gratification 
of vanity. But we think we perceive signs of the approach of a 
better era. The English are essentially a musical people; and 
they are by no means characterised by a love of frivolity, even in 
their amusements. A desire for a solid musical instruction is on 
the increase, and a growing attention is paid to that branch of the 
art which, while it least of all ministers to personal vanity, is most 
conducive to real enjoyment—the practice of vocal harmony. And 
we hope the days may return, when, if any body moving in respect- 
able society shall decline accepting one of the music-books laid on 
the table, the company will begin to wonder, and whisper to each 
other, demanding how he was brought up. 








Miscellaneous. 


Vivrer.—The celebrated quadruple cornist, the magician of the 
twisted brass, the Bagot crook wielders, the Behemoth of bell-holders, 
the leviathan of laugh-exciters, the humourist, homme d’esprit and 





de coeur, and boon companion, to whom the application of laudatory 
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epithets in adjective form would be superfluous and banale, has 
returned from the Pyrenees, with renewed strength and health, to 
be the sought of all the seekers, the admiration and delight of 
joncgt sf noble, aristocratic, fashionable, artistic, and wealthy, during 
the winter months at Paris. 

Cartorra Grist.—On her route to St. Petersburgh, the 
charming prima donna of the dance was arrested at Cologne by a 
somewhat original circumstance. The shoes which Carlotta Grisi 
wears on the stage were seized by the authorities at the Douane, 
on the plea that they were so small that it was impossible they 
could belong to her and they were about to retain them, doubting 
the identity of Carlotta Grisi the artist, and persisting in believing 
she was a marchande de souliers, passing through the country to 
dispose of her wares. Poor Commissioners !—they had never seen 
Carlotta dance, or they would have recognised a foot so small that 
even the glass slipper of Cinderella would have been spacious 
enough for two such. Carlotta Grisi, however, by putting on the 
shoes, soon convinced the Custom House Officers of their blunder, 
and having lost the train, lost the next boat at Stettin, and was 
obliged to remain several days at Berlin, The Emperor and 
Empress of all the Russias, however, who are very fond of Carlotta, 
treat her with the greatest consideration, and converse oftener and 
more familiarly with her than with any other artist, (besides making 
her magnificent presents), will pardon the late arrival of the “small 
footed lady.” and have a hearty laugh at the contretemps. 

Mr. Hanpat Guar the vocalist is about to pay a professional 
visit to the United States of America. 

Mr. Epwin Forgest, the well known American tragedian, has 
returned to the stage. oka” 

Jenny Linp.—N, P, Willis has discovered that Jenny Lind 
has an imperfection! She cannot mount on horseback without 
achair. Mr. Barnum lately informed Jenny that the “ musical 
critics ” of Boston intended to wait on her in a body. The Swede 
replied in her own expressive language, “ Oh, no, Sir! I have 
been presented to Mayors, Senators, Governors, and lots of other 
bores, but really I cannot stand this.” Barnum calmed her fears ; 
he said, “It would not cost much to induce them to forget their 
intended visit.” — Western News. 

Tue Kina or Prussia allows yearly 250 dollars to the young 
violinist, Gross, 10 years old, during the term of studies. 

Vreoxtemps has returned to St. Petersburg, where also Jules 
Schulhoff is now creating a furore by the elegance of his perform- 
ance and his effective compositions. Amengst the latter his 
“ Caprice sur des Airs Bohemiens” was mostly applauded.—S¢t. 
Petersburg, Oct. 5, 1851. 

Avaust Conrapr has composed an opera entitled “ Musa, the 
last Prince of the Moors,” (Berlin,) 

Tue Birtupar or Proressok RoncenHaGeN in Berlin was 
lately celebrated by his numerous friends and the Singing Academy. 

Dr. Kuxxax intends visiting London in the spring of next year, 
where he no doubt will be received with such honours as his 
distinguished talent merits. 

Congapin Krevtzer’s posthumous opera Aurelia, has been 
performed at Cassel on the birthday of the Grand Duke with 
moderate success. 

Der WiipscupTZ, a favourite with the Berlin Public, by the late 
M. Lortzing, is to be played at the Opera House, Oct. 5. 

Ricuarpson.— Our great little English flautist, we are delighted 
to inform our readers, has been appointed solo flautist to Her 
Majesty, and a member of the Queen’s private band. No choice, 
we are sure, could have given more unanimous satisfaction. The 
appointment of Mr. Richardson is the more welcome since it in- 
dicates a desire on the part of Her Majesty to encourage and sup- 
port the most eminent native talent. 

Racusr.—The Emperor of Russia will not permit Rachel to 
fulfil her engagements at Warsaw, because she has been guilty of 
chaunting the Marseillaise hymn. 

Drury Lane.—It appears that things are now in a more forward 
train, and that Mr. Bunn has in reality the theatre, and will open 
his operatic-pantomimic campaign for the winter months in 
January. Among the engagements already made we hear of that 
of the popular cantatrice of Her Majesty’s Theatre, Madame Fio- 


soprano. There is also talk of Sims Reeves, but unless our great 
English tenor possessed “ ubiquity like the birds,” we cannot make 
out how he could appesr at Manchester, London, and Paris at the 
same time. Balfe, however, it is positively stated, is writing an 
opera in which Sims Reeves is to take the principal tenor part, 
and as the gifted author of the Bohemian Girl is also we under- 
stand, writing an opera for Mr. Webster in conjunction with Dion 
Bourcicault, he will have his hands full. 

Roger, the celebratedTenorist, left on the 27th Sept. for Dresden, 
and returned to Berlin on the 4th inst., at first to sing in a concert 
arranged by the Members of the Choir of the Grand Opera, the 
French romance of Ecuyer-page, and the fourth act of Doni- 
zetti's La Favorita, with Mdl, Wagner, Afterwards he appeared 
in the Prophete and Robert le Diable. 

Mr. James Rosserx, the well-known ex-comedian, has been 
giving readings of Shakspere at Monmouth. 

ON THE EFFECTS ATTRIBUTED TO THE Music oF THE ANCIENTS, 
—So many stories have been related by seyeral of the most re- 
spectable historians and philosophers of Greece and Rome, con- 
cerning the moral, medicinal, and supernatural powers of ancient 
music, and the admirers of antiquity haye so long read and reve- 
renced all these narrations, that they are impressed with an ex- 
travagant idea of the excellence of ancient music which they 
are unwilling to relinquish. There can be no doubt but music 
has been productive of great good in softening the manners, pro- 
moting civilization, and humanizing men naturally savage and 
barbarous, An instance of the most striking kind is related by 
Polybius, in spea king of the Cynztheans, who, from being 
celebrated for their virtue and good qualities, became noted for 
the savage roughness of their lives and manners, and distinguished 
by their wickedness and cruelty above all the Greeks. The cause 
of this difference he attributes to their being the first and only 
people among the Arcadians, who threw away the institution 
which their ancestors had established for the promotion of natural 
genius, and the discipline and exercise of musie.: For music was 
at first established by the Arcadian government, not for the sake 
of vain pleasure and amusement, but for such solid purposes, as 
should engage them never to desert the practice of it, being to 
soften and improve their manners.—From 7. H. Tomlinson’s 
Lectures on Ancient Music. . 








Adbertisements. 


THE ROAD TO HEALTH! 


H OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Cure of a disordered Liver arid 
Bad Digestion. Copy of a Letter from Mr. R, W. Kirkus, Chemis:, 7, Prescot- 
street, Liverpool, dated 6th June, 1851. To Professor HoLLoway, Sir,—Your Pilis 
and Ointment have stood the highest on our sale list of Proprietary Medicines for 
some years, A customer, to whom I can refer for any enquiries, desires me to let 
you know the particulars of her case, She had been troubled fur years with a 
disordered liver and bad digestion. On the last occasion, however, the virulence 
of the attack was so alarming, and the ipflainmation set in so severely, that doubts 
were entertained of her not being able to bear i Tawra it; fortunately she 
induced to try your Pills, and she informs me that after the first, and each succeed 
dose, she had great relief. She continued to take them, and although she only use 
three boxes, she is now in the enjoyment of perfect he: I could have sent ‘you’ 
many more cases, but the above, from the severity of the attack, and the speedy cure, 
I think speaks much in favour cf your astonishing Pills. 





(Signed) R. W. Kirxus. 

These celebrated Pills are wonderfully efficacious in the following complaints:— 
Ague Constipation of Fevers of all Lumbago Tic Douloureux 
Asthma theBowels ¢ kinds les Tumours 
Bilious Com- Consumption Fits Rheumatism Ulcers 

plaints Debility, -— ‘ — of — of all 
Blotches on the Dropsy Lead-ache rine inds 

Skin Dysentery Indigestion Scrofula orKing’sWeakness, from. 
Bowelepeapioinia Eryeipaive Inflammation Eyil . ; whatever cause 
Colics Female Irregu- Jaundice &e., &e. 


Sore T 

larities Liver complaints Stone & Gravel 
Sold atthe Establishment of Professor Hottoway, 244, Strand (near Temple Bar), 
London, and by all respectable Druggists and Dealers in Medicines throughout the 
Civilized World, at the following prices—Is. 1}d., 2s. 9d, 4s. Gd.,'I1s., 22s, and 33s. 
each Box.: .There is a considerable saving by taking the larger sizes. 
N.B.—Directions for the guidance of Patients in every Disorder are affixed to 
each Box. 





rentini, a8 prima donna, and of Mdlle, Feller, the rising mezzo- 
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SCHOTT AND CO.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


» TENOR SOLO WITH ACCOMPANIMENT FOR PIANO, 
Bessems, A. Souvenirs élégiaques ove oe oe oo. = 48. Od. 
VIOLINCELLO SOLOS WITH ACCOMPANIMENT FOR PIANO. 

*Demunck, F. Op. 1, Fantaisie and Variations sur des Thémes 
Russes ove ove oe ow oe 5s. Od. 
Piatti, Alfred. Op. 10, Amour et Caprice. Fantaisie... oe ove 4s. Od, 
Op. 11, La Suedoise. Caprice sur des airs nationaux 3s. 6d. 
” ” Op. 12, Divertissement sur un air Napolitain ove 3s. 6d. 
Stainlein, Louis. Op. 4, Fantaisie carateristique sur des motifs Hongrois 5s. 0d. 
*Servais, F. Op. 9, Fantaisie burlesque ou le Carnaval de Venise 5s, Od. 
eo» ” Op. 10, Souvenir de la Suisse. Caprice ooo ove 4s. 6d. 
” ” Op. Souvenirs élégiaques par Bessems_ ... oe 4s, Od. 

* May also be had with accompaniment for Orchestra or Quartett. 


FLUTE SOLOS WITH ACCOMPANIMENT FOR PIANO. 


Briccialdi, G, Op. 63, Deux Fleurs. Morceaux de Salon: 
No. 1, La Pensée ... gee we eos 2s, Od. 
No. 2, La Rose ove ove ove ms 3s. Od. 
Deneuz, I. Op. 28, Le Carnaval de Venise de Servais ... pe 4s, 0d. 
Oriner, A. Piece de Salon, Romance ... ove ove 2s. 6d. 


Ime. Fantaisie... eee eee ase soe 4s. Od, 
Schott and Co., 89, St. James's street. 


FAIRY VISIONS, 


Price 2s. 


ESSRS. KAUFMAN and SON, of Dresden, who have per- 
formed before Her Majesty the Queen by special command at Buckingham 
Palace, have given concerts at Manchester and Liverpool with the greatest success, 
and have specially engaged Miss Rebecca Isaccs, who introduced her celebrated 
song, “ Fairy Visions,” in which she completely took the audience by surprise, 
this song being well suited to her refined and beautiful voice; she met with the 
most enthusiastic encore. ‘lhe fairy like manner in which the words were expressed 
will render ‘ Fairy Visions” the most popular song of the season. 
Lee & Coxneap, 48, Albemarle-street, where may be be hid ‘' We’re Messengers 
from Fairy Land,” Duet for two Sopranos, price 2s. 6d. 


MESSRS. COCKS & CO.’S 


NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW PIANO MUSIC, by BRINLEY RICHARDS :—-The 


Angel’s Song and the Vision, each 2s.; the Sturm Marsch Galop, the Ash 
Grove, the Rising of the Lark, and Poor Mary Anne, each 3s, 


HURCH MUSIC.—Just Published, A COLLECTION OF 

NINETY THREE CHANTS, forthe use of the United Church of England 

and Ireland, compili.d by JOHN BISHOP, of Cheltenham, with copious Introductory 
Remarks. Vocal score, with organ accompaniment, price Is. 4d. 


AMILTON’S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS for the PIANO- 
FORTE, twen'y-second edition, fingered by CZERNY, 4s. ‘The veriest 
child may learn from Hamilton’s book. The instructions are more like the oral 
communication of a person conversing with the learner than like the essays of 
bookmakers.”—Vide Berwick Warder. 


ee 


T° the HEADS of SCHOOLS, &.—STEPHEN GLOVER’S 
VOCAL DUETS:—The Midnight Moon, The Murmuring Sea, The Echo 
Duet, A Voice from the Waves, Why do you Watch the Lone. Lone Deep? Voices of 
the Night, Tell me where do Fairies Dwell? The Two Forest Nymphs, The Gipsy 
Countess, Tell me where is Beauty Found? Happy Days, Peaceful Nights, Music 
and her Sister Song, ‘here is a Sweet Wild Rose, and his lovely duet What are the 
Wild Waves saying? Ej:ch 2s, 6d. and 3s. 


EW MUSIC by COMETTANT, for the PIANOFORTE.— 
March Bohemian, Spanish Chant, Rayonset les Ombres, St. Patrick’s Day, 
La Brabanconne, La Marsellais, God Preserve the Emperor, Russian Hymn, 
Christina Polka, La Fee des Nuits Polka, Exhibition Polka, Souvenir nes Gisors, 
L’Aeride Etude, Schottisch, La Vision Redowa, Carnaval de Venise, Fantasia 
Orientale, God Save the Queen, Rule Britannia, La Chinoise Etude, Exhibition 
Galop, Eoline Etude, Pettis Oiseaux, three Valses Elegantes, Gabrielle, Etude de 
Velocite. Each 2s., 28. 6d., and 3s. 


London: Messrs, R. Cocxs & Co., New Burlington-street, Publishers to the Queen, 


N.B.—Now ready, gratis and postage free, Part IX. of their Catal : 
Music, ditto of their ‘elegant Pianstortes. . pit I pak cog 


BLUMENTHAL’S NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 


Freuas Empiematiaues : 
No. 1, Primévera __.., ove ose pe pa seo tos 4s, Od. 
» 2, Violette pon, ae oe Oe tee bp ee ee 3s. Od, 
pS ae OR a I i op ove eee BB. Od. 
»» 4, Romarin bee ome eee . 6d. 
»» 5, Pensée ,,. ove ove ove ove ave 

» 6, Heliotrope .., ovo 


Cramer, Beale, and Co,, 20), Regentestreet, 


Gabrielski, I. 
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MUSIC FOR THE ORGAN OR. HARMONIUM, 
HE AMATEUR ORGANIST—a collection of soft and full 
Voluntaries, atranged in six Books, 3:, each, by EDWARD TRAVIS, and 
may be had elegantly bound, price 188. “ Mr.,T'ravis has introduced to the musical 
world a new and interesting work for the Organ or Harmonium, under the title of 
‘The Amateur Organist.’ Mr. Travis has availed himself of an’ extensive and 
elassical music library, and selected with great taste the most beautiful morceaux 
of the great masters, Foreign and English. To lovers of classical music this work 
will be found to be the most superb selection that has ever issued from the musical 
press.”——Vide Musical Review. 


HE AMATEUR INTERLUDIST—a collection of short 
Interludes to play between the Verses of the Psalms, in one Book, price 4s., 
by EDWARD TRAVIS and J. P. DYER. 


HE AMATEUR PRELUDIST—a collection of Preludes, with 
F- ~ Organ Stops carefully marked, in one Book, price 4s.. by EDWARD 





, SACRED VOCAL MUSIC. Z 
ELLER'’S Collection of ANTHEMS, CHURCH SERVICES, 
CHANTS, &c., arranged for the Voice and Piano, in six Books, price 3s. each, 
with six beautiful and appropriate designs by Brandard, arranged by ALBERT 
KELLER. The six Books can be had in one Volume, elegantly bound, price 18s. 


THE PSALMODIA BRITANNICA—a selection of Psalms 
and Hymns for the Voice and Organ, in six Books, price 3s. each, atranged 
by EDWIN FLOOD, and may be had in one Volume, neatly bound, price 18s. 


London: Lez & CoxHEap, 48, Albemarle-street, and can be had of all Book 
and Musicsellers. 
N.B.—A New Edition of ‘‘Hark, the Sabbath Bells,” by Edwin Flood. 


JOULE’S DIRECTORIUM CHORI ANGLICANUM, 


Second Edition, price 1s., in cloth 1s. 6d. 


‘THE most complete Choral Service book that has yet ap- 
peared.” Dedicated by permission to the Lord Bishop of Manchester. For 
highly favourable reviews see ‘Christian Remembrancer,” ‘‘ Theologian,” ‘ Parish 
Choir,” &c &c. London: J. A. Novello. 
A few copies of the quarto edition, price 15s., still on hand. 


TEDESCO’S PIANOFORTE WORKS, 


PUBLISHED BY WESSEL & Co. 








Premier Nocturne ... oo ove ove ove ovo 2s. 6d. 
“ ” 
‘Trae Love’ {Three ay my tuemen' amos Aaeee 
« Lureley,” Melodies, ig fis rm as. Od. 
“ Les Etoiles,” ose oo tee . 6d. 
“ Three Etudes 
“* Le Torrent,” oe ove o00 2s. 6d. 
“The Curfew,” { de Concert. } ose ose ose 8s. Od. 
“ Passe,”’ second Nocturne... oe ove ose ond 2s, Od. 
Pe me Bese’ Caprice brilliant ... ode ove e0e oa Me 
arewe . ove oe ose s. Od. 
“ Faithlessness» ' = + ggg eee oe ose 2s. Od, 
* Adieu,” Wy ss ove pap Qs. 6d. 
**L’Adieu de Mozart,” ‘ ove ose 3s, Gd. 


The above are Copyright. 
Wessel & Co., 229, Regent-street, London. 


THE POPULAR SONG OF THE DAY, 


5 TALK OF HIM THAT’S FAR AWA,” composed by 


Tuomas CuantTREY. A new edition of which is just issued, may be had at 
Appison & HoLLieR’s, 210, Regent-street, London. For simplicity, elegance, and 
originality of melody, it is unrivalled. 

Also, by the same author, ‘* Why wilt thou not love?” and “ The dream is past.” 


GREAT DISCOVERY IN HARMONY, 


Now ready, price 5s. 


HE PRINCIPLES OF NATURAL HARMONY, being a 
Perfect System f led upon the di 'y of the True Semitouic Scale, by J. 

J. Haite. London, Published by the Authcr, 76, Leadenhall-street. ‘To be had of 
Messrs. Ewer and Co., Newgate-street, and Messrs. Cocks and Co., New Burlington- 


street. . 
THE “‘ CLIPPER,” OR REGATTA POLKA, 
By J. G. CALLCOTT, 
UTHOR of the “ Elfin Polka,” “ Queen of the Night Waltzes,” 


&c., is now ready at Cramer, Beale, and Co.’s, 201, Regent-street, with an 
illustration of the Amer:can schooner. Price 2s. 
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